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“ Schools. 


New JERSEY, Mount Holly. : . 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR 
Boys.—Between Philadelphia and New York. 

He: tank helpful, homelike. Education with forma- 
tion of character. College prep., English, and business 
courses. $400 per year. ENRY M. Ww AL LRADT (Y ale), , Prin. 


New York, Albany _ ; 
T. AGNES St MOOL. —UNDER THE 
direction of Bishop Doane. 21st year. Full courses 
of study from Kindergarten ugh Harvard Course 
for Woraen. 34 instructors. Tut on $400 a year. For 
catalogue address St, Agnes School. PRIS PENS 
New ai. Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia 

t 
VIE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will reopen September 30. 


New YORK City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADE MIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 

Open Oct. 1. Preparation for the Harvard Exa- 
<e Barnard, and other colleges for women; 
numbe .r limited: special attention to English, elocution, 
aud physical culture; daily instruction and practice in 
Delsarte gymnastics. ARY B. Wuiton, A.B., and 
Lots A. BANGS. 

References—The Hon. Seth Low, Pres. Columbia Col- 
lege; the Rev. L. Clark Seelye, D.D., President Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. ; Truman J. Backus <o— D., 
Prind aloft Packer Institute. Brooklyn; James 
well, Head Master of the Brearley School for Girls, N. ny. 

New York Cty, 6, 8, and 10 East 53d 8t. 
WE REED SCHOOL, 
Boasding 206 Day ag for Girls, in charge of 
Miss Junia G CALLISTER, Principal. Mrs. SYLVANUS 
REED, Visitor, 28th year begins , 1891. The ad- 
joining building, No. 10, has on added to the school, 


New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
| TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
w ill be received into the family 








will reopen Sept. 30, wae boarding pupils 

New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 

j TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
SON’S Boarding oy hateaad School for Girls reopens 


Thursday, October 1, 1891 

Fi ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
stitute for Young Woman, Superior buildings, 

appointments, and a #240. Send for illus- 

trate d Catalogue. Jos. E. KIN@, Dz. Dz, Pres. — 





New York, Fort Edward. 


New YoOrK, Long Island, Garden City 
HE CATHEDRAL S( "HOOL OF 
Saint Paul.”—Boys’ Boarding School, College 
Preparation, Military Discipline. 
Address Heap MASTER. 
,ddress for July and August. Scarboro ‘Beach. Me, 


New York, Maniius. 


T. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOCL— 


Civil Engineerin Classics. ness. Under 
the visitation of the War Department. Military under 
U,S.Army Officer. Address Ww. VERBECKE, Supt. 





NEW ee “Newburgh. 
VGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
» -—The mistake in bringing up boys ea Wes at eight. 
A pamphlet. (8600 a year.) SIGLAR, 


w York, New Rochelle. 
WE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
**The Castle.” Boys peepenee for coliege or busi- 
ness. Rooms elegantly furnished. Military instruction. 
P “es limited. For illustrated catalogue, address H 
F ULLER, M.A., Principal. 





New YorK, Saratoga Springs z 
7 = MPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
nary.—Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, 
esthetic and 
opine § Se S 16. 


Philosophy, Languages, Music, Paintin 
social culture. Thirty seventh year 


Address HAS. F. DowD, 

V RS. ALF RE D ‘WILKINSON S 
d School for Girls. Reopens September | 30, 1891. 
Refers to Soe. Abram 8. Hewitt, Geo: . Curtis, 
Hon. Wa —— Rev. Edward vanes Hale, 
Thomas entworth 1 ligginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, 


: New Yoax, Syracuse. ’ , 
/ EBLE SCHOOL —Boarding School for 
\ Girls. Under the supervision of the Rt. Rev. 
F. D. Huntington, S.¢.D. The twenty-first school year 
begins Wednesday, Sept. 16, 1891. Apply to 
Miss Mary J. JacKsoN. 





New York, Syracu: 





NORTH Cakouina, Asheville. 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR: 
atory Boarding and Day School | oe Boys. Head 

Master, Ronald McDonald, B.A., Oxford 


= Onto, Cincinnati. 
+DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
~ Beautiful location, high patronage, home life, 


unsurpassed advantages for modern languages, music, 
ete. Eleventh year begins Sept. 30. For circulars 


ack iress _Mme. FREDIN, as above. 
i? 1RTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND 
J Classical Home and Day &chool for Girls. 

and tuition €600 for school year. For 16th Annual 


Board 
Cats alogue, address <. BARTBOLOMEW, Ph.D. 
M’ss ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
ifr nited to eighteen. Circulars sent on application. 





Onto, Cincinnati 





Onto, Cincinnati. 


Onto, Cincinnati. 
A T. AUBURN INSTITUTE—French 
and English Home School for Young Ladies. Ad- 
dress H. THane MILLER. 








Schools. 


Onto, Hudson. 
J ZTESTERN RESERVE ACADS# 
f —A high-grade Christian Preparatory hool. 
In 10 years has sent 8Y students to 14 colleges. Catalog 
NEwTos B. Horart, Principal 


“Mf 


YN ard IA Bryn Mawr. 
PSL. MAWR COLLEGE.—A_ COL- 

for Women.—Bryn Mawr, aa ten miles from 
Sitianen hia. Offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit. Greek, Latin, Mathematica, 4 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, ‘Old French, Italian, Sp 
ish, Celtic, German, including Gothic and Old Higt 

rman, History. Political Science 6, Physics, C i... 
y, and lectures on Philosophy Gy mnasium, 
rgent’s apparatus complete. Fellow ships 
(value $475) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 
and Biology. _For Program. address as above. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, 


Aj 
ni ing. and College Preparatory School for Giris 
reopens September 20. For circular address 

fiss FLORENCE BaLDWIs 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
BOARD 


PENNSYLVANIA, North rer) ; ‘ : 
ORTH WALES CADEMY AND 
School of ee eae first year September 
. Board and tuition, $240. raduates, either sex 
enter Freshman best colleges. Smith or Wellesley Col 
lege graduate assistants. 8. U. Brunner, P.O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery Cx vunty, ve 

CS TZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 7 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut A . Phila 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay 


Cooke, will begin its forty second year Wednesday, 
Sept. 30. For circulars apply to Principals Ogontse 
School. 

Principals. Principal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. Ditvaye. 
Miss SYLVia J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
202 and 204 West Chelten Ave. 
ISS MARY E. STEVEN S* BOARD 
7 ing and Day School, 23d year. “Approved” 
y Bryn Mawr and * authorized ” to prepare students 
toe that college. The Bryn Mawr entrance examina 
tions are held in the school by an examiner from the 
College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1: 350 We St. 

ny TSS ANABLE'S BOARD. 

Day School for Young Ladies a Sepe 25 

— PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL, A CHARTERED 

institution for Boys anc i Young Men, offers ad- 
vanced preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
of Science, and extended course: in History, English 
Literature, French, German, Drawing, -Llocution, and 
Vocal Music. An excellent system of physical culture 
(founded on Delsarte). Fime building and extensive 


grounds. Circulars and full information sent on ap 
plication. Geor@e A. Perry, A.M., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, rg AND) nen Ail. 
Fg Be he {ND M/SS BE 
d English, French, and | Lay itr School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 29, 180. 
Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor e exercise 
PENNSYLVANTA, pea ay 
WARTHMORL COLLEGE OPENS 
9th moath, sth, L891. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Phila. Uuder care of Friends i 
College Cuurses for both sexes leading to Classical, En 
gaewne. Scientific, and Literary degrees. Heaithfu, 
ocation, extensive grounds, buildings. machine 
laboratories, and libraries. For particulars a: 
logue, address 





PRESIDENT SWARTHMORE COLLEOE 
RHODs ISLAND, Prudenc “e Island. 
LFRED HAI SUMS SC. 
Zt of English, Frenc h. and German. For circulars, 
address Hiram Orcvutr, ‘Manager, s somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
GERMANY, Berlin. 
HE AMERICAN HOM S 
for Young Ladies offers toa limitest t nut ree r the 
protection and comfort of an American hor 
with the chaperonage 80 necessary to ¥ 
studying abroad. The best masters in Musi 
man. and French. Vacation trips to ‘ 
France, and through Germany. The schoo! begins its 








VT a 16, 1891. Address for circulars 
Miss R. I. GrLBert, 161 Lasalle St., Chi ago. It or the 
Principal, Mrs. Mary B. WILLaRD, Nettelbe ‘k St 21, 
Berlin. Mrs. Willard refers by permi Mrs, 


’ ssion to M 
Grover Cleveland, and the Hon. Wilbam Walter Phelps, 
U.S. Minister to Germany. 


ENGLAND, 40 miles from London. 
ERFECI SCHOOL—BOYS UNDER 
fourteen. Forany period. Happy holiday home 
if uired. Lady speaks from personal experience. 
gon highly laced in U.S. School on return. L. D., 
care Clark & Carruth, Booksellers, 340 Washington 8t.. 
Boston. 
ai Training-School ali Music Teachers. v thea, 
. Locts Lommarp, Director 


Teachers etc. 
CHOOL FOR SALE OR TO LET— 


The Maryland Military and Naval Academy. Ox 
ford, Md.— Ample accommodations for 90 cadets and 
their officers, with drill <croumis, assembly rooma, and 
gymnasium Fine boating and bathing House 
steam-heated and gas. Everything perfect. For Cata 
logue, acdkiress 

205 Tth Ave., N. ¥. 


8. PF. Nicwors, 





Te a a as ak 


—-— 3 


| { Of Fi { Y 4 J ari {7F if fi Mas 
ape nt yore summers travelling in Europe with 
Several boys, would like to take one or more boys or a 


small party to Europe this summer. H aghest refer 
ences Address J. A. T., care Nation 

| HARVARD SENIOR, EXPER: 
fg ences! as instructor in Harvard preparatory 
school, will tutor for the summer 


a. F. Berreci. 
5S Trow bridge St., Cambridge, Maas, 


GRADUATE OF VASSAR COLI EGR 
d with experience, wishes an engagement to teach 
Chemistry and Physics. or the Classica, in a Brooklyn 
or New York school. Address L. C. 8...) 8S. Elliott 
Place, Brooklyn 


a . 

/ i UA a dod iA LUA d 4 
boys during the summer with or without tutor. 

ing. Country residence on Long laland Sound Loug 

experience at preparatory work. Highest references 


J.H. Spernxy, A.M... Clinton, Conn 


: YH \ f \ j 

Ys years’ expertence as governess and tcacher in a 
small private schoo! wishes a summer engagement as 
‘hess or companion References tn CambDrhige 
and Boston Address A. W, Cambrhige, Maes 


q HAR! {IND UkA fi VRE S 
4 8 position as tutor during the sun er mone! 


wove 





Best references as to character and ability 
H. @., Nati 





@ HART AL NADUA LE (#82) 
es sires & position as tutor for the summer. Pre 


paration for college a speciaity Address 
HARY ARD.” care of Natios 
@+XPERIENCED TEACHER IN HE 


~« brew seeks position as a teacher of Hebrew at a 
bern or Seminary in the South. Educated and grad 
uate European university Letters, ©. L.. care Nation 


INSTRUC TOR 
Department of St John fl 

tutor tng the s mer 
Addre ss A. B.. Box 214, Amnapoiia, ‘a 


| COLLEGE GRADUATE 
4 one or more bo ye to tutor irtng 
months. Highest references iress 

Wittiias Estt 


ENPERIENCED 
Preparatory 
res position as 









DESIRES 
the summer 


Amberst, Maas 


{FR ) 
TOA, CL 
years abroad. desires position 
LOclish, German, and Spantah. 
care of the Nation, N.Y 


7 \ f £ “A ‘ f A \ E D ‘ EA 
2 exe gTaduate, 24 
for next session to teach 
Address ** Lanevaar, 


Wi, 4 
Ag 20M \ TON FOR A 
few voung “stud ate with a liberally eiuceated 
y. Private instruction tf desired. Address M. S.. 
Box 7). Studio Bullding, Boston 
P R. ENPERIEN 
highe st references, ab: vad like summer position 
Address Tutor, care of Nation. 
“ - "> ry . ry . 
» S. STEBRINS, A.B.. TUTOR, IS 
. Row ready to make engagemen rte fo tthe summer 
Addreas 46 No. Ave., Cambridge, Mass 
“i HARVARI SENIOA 
position as tutor for the summer va 
F.S. Roorrs, 9 Gray's, Cambridge, Mase 


would like a 
cation 


pr i 
/ TOR —A YALE SENIOR W D 
like a position as tutor for the summer vacation, 





Lock Box, Northampton, Mass 
VORNI SENIOR DESIRES POS/- 
thor as tt itor to students prepar ng for technical 
ourses. Address P.O. Box 977, Ithaca, N. Y. 
f? Sj STONE, Tutor fer Has- 
rani. 68 Chestnut Street, Roston. 
School A genctes. 
Fie ESSORS Wanted for the following 
positions: 2 of Chemistry, $1,500 and 62.000 2 of 
Physics, | $1.4” each, 3of Mathematics, 6700 to $i, S00; 
of Geology, 00 to 61 500 Sof Latin, 6809 to $1, 400: 


of English, 1,800; 7 Musie Directors, 6800 to 61,500; 
5 native Teachers (ladies) of French for Eastern Acade. 
m mies, 6%) to 8700. Address C. J. ALBERT, Elmburst, I). 


AN AND FOREIGN ACH. 


4 ere’ Agency supplies Professors. {-——~ 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 


Families. Apply to 
rs. M. J. Youne-Fu.ros. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


IT SA TEACHERS AGENCIES 
7 Tremo mt Place, Boston, Masa., 6 © eeoen Shem, 


N. ¥., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100 e Agency 
anual free. Evererr ©. Fisx & 


i i~ NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
agate supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa- 


tors acation near a centre of SS of the 
U.S. Apply to B. Rveo es, Manager, 
Room C, Palace Hotei Batiding. Cincinnati, O. 





Ae AN. {ND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col 
ieges, schools, and Ty Mintam COYRIERE. 

) Sth Av., cor. 20th St., x. Y. 


TE 


ERMERHORN’S ACHERS'® 





Oldest and best known tn U. 8. 
3 East lath St., N.Y. 


S! V3 
Established 1855. 








1V 
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Schools. 
The Sauveur Summer College of 


Languages, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
SIXTEENTH SESSION: July 7 to August 17. 

For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, Bur- 
lington, Vt, 

PETITES CAUSERIES. (New EpitTion just out. 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES. New EbITION now 
in press. Exercises with translations from English 
into French have been added to both books; also a 
complete conjugation of French Verbs. A Say Bond of + 
ey see containing these exercises and the 
he same, also the Catalogues of the Summer Sc Ang 
will be sent free to applicants by 

Dr, L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


how York Qetexe for the 


Training of Teachers, 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine abili- 





ty. scholarship, and practical power. Informa- 
ties tarnished on application, 
Hellmuth eee 
Health 
Home 


College 


For YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS, 
Large illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal, 
LON DON, ONTAR sii CANADA, 


"School of Applied Ethics. 


Plymouth, Mass., July 1st to August 12th. 

I. Economics: Under charge of Prof. H. C. Adams. 
Il. History OF RELIGIONS: Under charge of Prof. C. H. 
Toy. Ul. Eraics: Under charge of Prof. Felix Adler, 
Tuition for the six weeks, including all the lectures, $10. 

For fuller information apply to the Dean of the 
Sobeet, Prof. H. C. ADAMs, 1602 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
P ila. 





School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DEOORATIVE DESIGN, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 

For circulars and detailed information apply to the 


manager. 
FOR WouEe 

WEL Ls COL L EGE ; AURORA. N.Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location be ais and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home, New Building 
with Modern Improvements. Session begins Septem- 
ber 16, 1891. Send for Catalogue. 

E. 8S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


SUMMER LAW LECTURES (nine weekly) begin 9th 
July, 1891, and end ¥th September. For —. : 
ply (P. O. University of Va., Charlottesville, Va. 

Joun B. MINoR, ‘Prot. Com, and Stat. 


I ake E: rie e Seminary "Painesville, O 


— Buildings @1i- 
larged; increased opportunities for the liberal and 
thorough education of young women 

Thirty -third year begins 7 ~ r ‘16, 189). 
Miss MARY EVA) PRINCIPAL. 


RIVERVIEW ,, ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 
56TH YEAR, Prepares thoroughly for College, tre 
Government, Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 





WE BOSTON SCHOOLOFORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the System of Dels: we nd for cata- 
logue to Mosrs TRUE Bnown, M. A., Bosion, Mass, 


REN CH TEAC HERSand STUDENTS 
fyew send for fue sample copy of 
RANC ’ (French Monthly), 
Published ty on cae . Co., -» Madison Square, N. ¥. 


: sami 


OUSE IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
for rent, unfnornished, if not rented furnishe d by 
certain date. Very desirable for family having mem- 
bers in Harvard University, the , or in Cam 
bridge Schools. Contains id rooms (ine luding 8 bed- 
rooms), library of 1,000 volumes, billiard-table, etc., 
laundry, and’ all modern convente neces; open fire- 
places, and andirons for wood or portable coa 
Near Brattle and Craigie Streets and 
strect-cars to Boston close at hand, 

Address, 8 Mercer Circle 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Annex 


grates. 
Longfellow’s 


house; 





MACMILLAN & CO!S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the Agents in the United States for the publications 
of the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses. 





Just Published. 4to, cloth, gilt, $6 00 net. 


A DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Mythology, Religion, Literature and Art. 


706 pages, and more than 450 Illustrations. 


From the German of Dr. OSKAR SEYFFERT. 
REVISED AND EDITED WITH ADDITIONS, BY 

HENRY NETVTLESHIP, M.A., | J. EB. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and Corpus 


Professor of Latin Literature in the University 
o1 Oxford, 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 


Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, from the 
Griechbischen Literatur,’? by A. W. VERRALL, 
bridge, 12mo, $1. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, M.A., Oxon., LL.D. $1.10. 


THE GREEK GULLIVER. 


STORIES FROM LUCIAN, 


SANDYS, LITT,D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Jobn’s College, 


and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, 





German of Dr, 
Litt. D., 


Munk’'s ‘ Geschichte der 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


12mo0, 


A TALE OF TROY. 







Homer’s Iliad translated into English, By | By ALFrep J. CHURCH, M.A., author of 
**Bible Stories,’’ ‘*Stories from Homer,” 
J cy STE T, M.A. 16mo, cloth citkex : ’ 
ee See * i , etc, With illustrations by C. O, Murray. 
$1. 12mo, paper, 40 cents. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo, $1.75. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF NATURAL 


SELECTION AND TROPICAL NATURE 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By ALFRED Russet WALLACE, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of * Darwinism,’ ‘The Malay Archipelago, 
etc, 12mo, $1.75. 


MAMMALS, LIVING AND EXTINCT. 


By WiLL1AM Henry Friower, C.B., F.R.S.. D.C.L., Director of the Natural History Departments, 
British Museum, and RICHARD LYDECKER, B.A. 8vo, cioth, illustrated with 357 figures, 
$6.00. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 


By T. JEFFERY PARKER, 8B.Sce., F.R.S. 


* My aim has been to provide a book which may supply in the study the place oceupied in the 
iieeanee by Huxiey and Martin, by giving the connected narrative which would be out of plaice 
in a practical hand-book. i also venture to hope thit the work mey be of some use to students 
who buve studied zojlogy and botany as separate subjects, as wei! as to that large class of workers 
whose services to English science have received but scant recognition—I mean amateur micro- 
scopists. . wee entire work is s> arranged as to givea fuirly connected account of the gene- 
ral prineipies ‘of Biology.’’—Author's Preface. 


DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


By A. G. GREENHILL, M.A., 


With eighty-nine illustrations. 12mo, $2.25. 


With applications, Professor of Mathematics to the Senior Class of 


Ar illery Officers, Woolwich, and Examiner in Mathematics to the Uuiveisity of London. New 
Edition, 2mo. $2.60, 

By M. BoutrMy, author of *Studies in Constitutional Law.’ Translated from the French by Mrs. 
EADEN. With Preface by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 12mo, $1.75, 


OUTLINES IN PSYCHOLOGY. THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC, AND THE ELEMENTS 
OF INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 

By THomMAS FowLeR, D.D. The two volumes 
in one, corrected and revised. I6mo, $1.70, 


By Dr. HARALD HOFFDING, Professor at the 
University of Copenhagen. Translated by 


M. J. LOWNDES. 12mc, $1.50, 


«*« The attention of teachers and others interested in education is respectfully called to Mac- 
millan & Co,’s Educational Catalogues, comprising books in ali departments of learning. 
lists sent tree by mail on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


ALL INTERESTED IN TEXT-BOOKS | 
of advanced grade are invited to send for our 


CATALOGUE, 


High School and College Edition, which will be 
sent without charge, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston, New York,Chicago, and London, 


§) ecial 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
SPEECHES ON THE AMERICAN 


BU RKE'S WAR, AND LETTER TO THE SHE- 


RIFFS OF BRISTOL. With Introduction and Notes 

by A. J. GrorGE, M.A. 
** This work is edited in the hope that ... it may 
further that spirit which seeks to study history as re- 


vealed in literature, and literature as inspired by great 
historic events.” — Preface. 


252 pages, cloth, 60 cents; boards, 40 cents. 


D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 138, 1891, 


‘The Week. 


Tne long and apologetic statement which 
the Comptroller of the Currency has pre- 
pared for the public as well as for the 
Investigating Committee, concerning his 
relations with the Keystone Bank, does 
not by any means go to the bottom 
of the mystery surrounding the scandal, 
but it does furnish a considerable 
amount of information which may be of 
service in bringing out the whole truth 
later. It furnishes specific dates for cer- 
tain important developments in the bank’s 
career, and it puts the responsibility 
for keeping the bank open for seventy-four 
days after its insolvent condition was known 
almost entirely upon the National Bank Ex- 
aminer, Mr. Drew. Concerning the delay 
in appointing a receiver, Mr. Lacey makes a 
fairly satisfactory statement, saying the 
bank was really in Drew’s hands, that the 
delay was not unusual, and that the situation 
of affairs was not changed by the delay. The 
astonishing feature of the statement is that 
both Drew and Lacey should have believed 
that Marsh, after having confessed that he 
had been forging and cheating for a series 
of years, could, by showing repentance and 
willingness to aid, be converted into an 
honest man and safe President of the very 
bank he had helped to plunder. 








John Bardsley, the dishonest City Trea- 
surer of Philadelphia, who sunk $930,000 of 
State funds and $600,000 of city funds in 
the Keystone Bank, and $200,000 of city 
funds in the Spring Garden Bank, has 
pleaded guilty to three indictments, contain- 
ing seventeen separate counts, and his coup- 
sel announces that he is prepuring a complete 
statement for him, which will be read in court 
when Bardsley comes before it for sentence 
on June 23. Whether this statement will 
prove to be a full confession, remains to be 
seen. If it does, it is safe to say it will be 
the most interesting document published in 
Philadelphia for many a day. Every day’s 
developments about the Keystone Bank ma- 
nagement add to the already overwhelming 
proof that there was extraordinary rotten. 
ness there for months before it was closed, and 
that alarge number of people were thorough. 
ly cognizant of the fact. The Assistant 
Cashier, Charles Lawrence, testified last 
week that as early as December 2 of Jast year 
he announced in the directors’ room of the 
bank, in the presence of five of the directors, 
that the indebtedness of the bank amounted 
to a million dollars. He said, also, that 
he and the fugitive President Marsh used 
every effort to deceive the Bank Examiner, 
who was at the bank nearly every day ; 
that Lucas, the dead President, who stole 
nearly a million of the bank’s funds, began 


Lawrence at the time to make alter- 
ations in the books to conceal it; that 
the amount increased steadily till it reach- 
ed $300,000, and he had to conceal 
the loss of that sum in his ledger; that 
Lucas simply drew checks for what he 
wanted, and, as he had no money to his per- 
sonal account, they were paid with the 
bank’s money; that in all $320,000 or $380,- 
000 of the bank’s money was paid to him ip 
this way, and either its loss was concealed on 
the books or the books were mutilated to 
prevent the Bank Examiner from discovering 
theloss. Lucas {s the man with whom good, 
pious Mr. Wanamaker entered into the 
‘‘blind pool” in Reading stock, and who 
furnished Mr. Wanamaker with 2,515 frau 
dulent shares of Keystone stock upon which 
to raise money for their joint speculation. 





Is there nothing disgraceful or dishonor- 
able in the record of Wanamaker’s intimate 
association with two swindlers? One of 
them is dead and can tell no tales, like 
Quay’s wicked partner in the Treasury 
thefts, and the other is a fugitive, and 
Wanamaker’s brother is on his bail bond. 
Do Mr. Wanamaker’s defenders really 
congratulate themselves that he has not 
broken into a bank with a crowbar? When 
the newspapers of Philadelphia gloss over 
such transactions as his, and pronounce 
glib confession of them complete vindication, 
they become a party to them, and are as 
culpable as he is. Mark well the fact 
that the newspapers which are doing this dre 
the same ones that were advocating Dela 
mater’s election last year, and mark well, 
also, that no whisper of the rottenness of the 
Keystone Bank was allowed to get out till 
after Delamater’s defeat. When the plan to 
put him in charge of the State Government 
had failed, and not before, Wanamaker 
began to get his money out of the Key 
stone Bank, Marsh made up his mind 
to confess and run awsy, and _ the 
Bank Examiner began to find defects in 
the bauk’s accounts which compelled him 
to make report of them at Washington. The 
press which is now endorsing Wanamaker's 
performances was doing its utmost to put 


the State Treasury behind the rotten ban 
J 





and conceal the thefts from 
1, through the failure 


Bardsley has been forces 


of Delamater’s election, to confess, 





The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 
decided that the Governor has the rizht 
to fill the vacancy in the City Treasurership 
of Philadelphia caused by Bardsley’s resig- 
nation, and consequently that the office shall 


a 
he man of Mr. Pattison’'s 


be occuple 1 by tl 
choice, instead of a man elected by the dis 


knows that 


the Governor will insist upon the most rigid 


trusted City Councils. Every body 





investigation and the most thorough ex- 
posure of all the facts, while everybody sus- 


pects that the local ring would do its best to 


revelations, The incident furnishes fresh 
evidence of the great advantage to the State 
of Mr. Pattison’s election If the Republi 
can Machine had made Delamater Governor, 
and there had been any hint of the Phila 
delphia bank rottenness, the whole power 
of the State Government wou'd have been 
exerted to hush up the scandal and protect 
the rascals. 


President Harrison has given further evi 
dence of his unusual skill im making judi 
cial appointments by his action iu constitut 
ing the new Court of Private Land Clsims 
rhis court consists of five members, and all 
of the five appear to be men of excellent 
standing in their respective States. Better 
still, Mr. Harrison has recognized the pro 
prieties by dividing the p'aces between the 
two parties and the two sections, two of the 
five offices being given to Democrats and two 
of the judges being taken from the South, 
It is a great pleasure to be able to bestow 
such unqualified praise upon the President's 
judicial appointments ‘he mystery is that 
aman who shows such excellent judgment 
in this direction should be capable at the 
same time of appointing Tanners and 


Raums. 





The remarkably fair Reapportionment Bill 
which has been so long and bitterly contest 
ed before the Massachusetts Legislature was 
finally passed to be enacted last week. The 
minority of the Republicans, who resisted 
the greatest pressure to change a non-parti 
san measure into the worst sort of a gerry 
mander, deserve the heartiest praise. Massa 
chusetts is the State which cave the coun 
try the name that is now universal 
ly applied to the unfair division of a com- 
monwealth {into districts, when Elbridye 
Gerry pushed through his famous scheme in 
1812; and it is really only doing penance for 
an old offence against justice when it now 
passes a measure that challenges the admira- 
tion of the nation for its reasonableness. 
The only discreditable feature of the inci 
dent is the fact that Mr Henry Cabot 
Lodge, ‘‘the Scholar in Politics,” used all 
his influence to defeat this uncommon exhi- 
bition of fair play. Only a few months ago, 
however, Mr. Lodge was urging that Con- 
gress should assume the power of dividing 
all the States of the Union into Congressional 
districts) The chief argument which he 
urged in favor of the innovation was that 
the Legislatures were almost certain to 
show partisanship in the matter and substi- 
tute reckless gerrymandering for fair dis- 
tricting, and that Congress was the only 
body which could be trusted to be sternly 
unpartisan in the premises. Yet after 
vainly urging that Congress should reap- 
portion Massachusetts on the ground that 
the Massachusetts lawmakers could not be 
trusted to do the right thing, he returned to 
his State only to appear at the Capitol 








his thieving ten years ago, and asked 


suppress the truth and prevent any further 








as a lobbyist against a measure which every- 
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body conceded to be strictly non-partisan, 
and in favor of substituting a scheme which 
the Republican Chairman of the Committee 
having the matter in charge pronounced 
‘‘the most outrageous gerrymander ever 
proposed ”! 





Mr. Roosevelt has been doing excellent 
service in bringing the assailants of the 
Custom-house_ civil-service examinations 
to book, and making the Republican 
Association of the Twenty-third District, 
which has been very noisy in this field of 
late, prove its charges of unfairness and 
unpracticalness. We need hardly say that, 
in spite of every accommodation on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s part, all attempts to prove the 
charges have failed. There never has 
been anything tangible behind these attacks 
except a general, but deeply rooted, feeling 
that there must be something wrong about 
a system which admits Democrats to oflice 
under a Republican administration. How 
long the party will put up with this 
judicial-mindedness on the part of Mr. 
Roosevelt remains to be seen. There 
is already considerable hostility to him, 
which is likely to grow as we get nearer to 
the Presidential election. Until now he has 
been able to repel the enemy by occasional 
hearty denunciation of the Mugwumps, 
which always soothes discontented regulars; 
but the effect of this will probably wear out 
after a while. Still, he can always make 
the denunciation a little stronger, which we 
advise him to do if it will save his influence 
in the party, for the influence is excellent 
and the Mugwumps do not mind. We wish 
his friend up in Massachusetts, Mr. Cabot 
Lodge, would follow his example, by walk- 
ing in the ways of righteousness and cursing 
Mugwumps at the same time, Far from 
this, Lodge indulges in the most unholy 
tricks, and abuses the Mugwumps besides, 
which is wicked excess. 





Reports from Kansas and Nebraska agree 
that the Alliance movement is beginning to 
lose strength. No less than twenty-five sub- 
alliances in Kansas have already repudiated 
the third-party action of the Cincinnati Con- 
vention. In one case, and that too in a 
county which has been considered a strong- 
hold of the ‘‘ People’s party,” a resolution 
was adopted unanimously declaring that, as 
the South was not represented in the late 
Cincinnati Convention, and as the third par- 
ty threatens to disrupt the Republican par- 
ty to the benefit of the Democratic party, 
‘we abandon the third party to return to 
our past affiliations.” Ex-Congressman Dor- 
sey of Nebraska reports that in his State also 
the farmers are losing their interest in the 
Alliance. It is significant that the falling 
away from the Alliance accompanies a pros- 
pect of excellent crops this year. It shows 
that the movement of last year was 
largely an outbreak of discontent over the 
hard times caused by poorcrops. It was 


noted last fall that in many places where the 
season was not a bad one, the men who made 
the most noise at Alliance meetings were 


farmers who neglected their farms, while 
neighbors who did not waste their time sit- 
ting about grocery stores and bewailing the 
outrages committed by ‘‘ the Mcney Power” 
got along all right. 





‘* Labor” has been making another of its 
extraordinary demands. A chief ground of 
offence against the Indians has always been 
that they were a lazy set, who would never 
do a stroke of work if they could help it. Of 
late years successful attempts have been 
made to educate the younger members of 
the race into the idea that they ought to sup- 
port themselves. One of the schools main- 
tained by the Government is situated at 
Genoa, Neb., and some of the Indians 
attending it are working in the sugar- 
beet fields of that State. Thereupon a 
meeting of ‘‘ workingmen ” is called which 
passes resolutions protesting agaiust such 
industry on the part of the Indians, 
and petitioning the Government to prohibit 
it. Moreover, the politician who is Super- 
intendent of the School is so much im- 
pressed by the importance of this demon- 
stration by ‘‘ Labor,” that he recommends 
the Indian Commissioner to comply with 
the demand. The Commissioner has ad- 
ministered a proper rebuke to the Super- 
intendent, but the incident must set the red 
men wondering what sort of a thing this 
civilization, of which they have heard so 
much, really is. 





The recently formed Tax-Reform Asso- 
ciation has set before itself an excellent 
work in the matter of educating the public 
on the subject of State taxation. This is ab- 
solutely necessary before we can have any- 
thing like real reform in our methods of rais- 
ing State and municipal revenues. We no- 
tice that the chief plank in its platform is 
that ‘‘real estate should bear the principal 
burden of taxation.” This is what real 
estate now does in this city, and we pre- 
sume there would not be much difficulty in 
making it bear the whole municipal burden 
in all our large cities, because in all of them 
real-estate owners have something in the 
nature of a monopoly. But when it comes 
to farming lands, the problem changes. 
Owners of land used for agricultural 
purposes have nO monopoly. They are 
exposed to keen competition in the sale 
of their products in nearly every State 
in the Union, owing to the present extraor- 
dinary and increasing cheapness of trans- 
portation. They are, therefore, not able to 
diffuse the taxes that fall on them in the 
first instance, as urban landowners are. 
The city real-estate owner can certainly, in 
most situations, insert his taxes in his rental, 
or in his prices of goods, but the farmer can- 
not so easily insert them in his cattle or grain. 
This is the main difficulty in the way of the 
Tax-Reformers, and the one to which they 
should address themselves most sedulously. 





The severe comments of the Court of Ap- 
peals on the’ performances of the members 





of the bar who make frivolous applications 








for writs of habeas corpus in order to delay 
the execution of criminals, or, in other 
words, to hinder the administration of jus. 
tice, will be read with much comfort by 
an afflicted public. The point in these 
remarks, however, which contains most 
comfort, is the suggestion that the Supreme 
Court should discipline the offenders. [.¢t 
us hope that the Supreme Court may be in 
duced to act on it. The theory on which 
the public puts up with the bar is, that the 
lawyers are officers of the courts and equal 
ly concerned with the judges in the proper 
and orderly administration of justice. To have 
the bar’s privileges converted, as they hay: 
been in these murder cases, into weapons 
of opposition to the law, into instruments 
for making the law contemptible and se- 
curing impunity for crime, is more than any 
civilized community can bear very long. So 
we trust the Supreme Court will use any 
powers it possesses to fill the lives of these 
habeas-corpus tricksters with some kind of 
terror. 





The Merzbacher defalcation in the New 
York Life Insurance Company has turned 
public attention to the financial manage. 
ment and expenses of life-insurance compa 
nies. The officers of that company seem to 
have involved themselves in a series of un- 
pleasant contradictions regarding the Merz. 
bacher matter, both as regards their respon- 
sibility to the public therefor and as to the 
manaer in which the loss is to be made 
good. It is stated that the defalca- 
tion, amounting to about $370,000, can 
be easily made up by Merzbacher in a few 
years out of his commissions. This implies 
very large annual payments to this agent, 
and it is a fair question to ask whether all 
agents of the company are not paid propor 
tionately large commissions, Stories have 
from time to time reached the public ear of 
large salaries to officers both high and low, 
of repeated gifts or bonuses to favored indi- 
viduals, and in general of liberal, not to say 
extravagant, expenditures of the policy- 
holders’ money in all directions, To this we 
may now add, it seems, enormous commis- 
sions for securing business. It is not clear 
where in the accounts of the New York 
Life, as presented to the State Superin- 
tendent, this defalcation was carried, 
or whether the loss was allowed for 
at all. Is it possible that the system of 
accounts demanded by the State from our 
life-insurance companies is really inadequate, 
and that the investigations are either too 
formal or are not made public in enough de- 
tail? For we must remember not only that 
honest management is necessary, but also 
that it is important to correct unbusinesslike 
methods if any exist, to the end that the 
policy-holders may obtain their ‘nsurance at 
the lowest price consistent with safety. If 
we assume that insurance companies are 
quasi-public bodies, and therefore properly 
subject to State inspection, it is not too 
much to expect that the business manage- 
ment as well as the safe keeping of the 
money held in trust should receive the at- 
tention of the State and of the public. 
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The Pilot Chart of the Federal Hydro- 
graphic Office for June, giving the marine 
record for May, has an exceptional interest 
for transatlantic voyagers at this period of 
the year, when the number of outgoirg pas- 
sengers to Europe and the flow of icebergs 
on the ocean are usually both at their height. 
Last year at about this time the amount of 
ice at or near the Grand Bank surpassed, if 
we are not mistaken,.all previous hydro- 
graphic records. It reached eastward to long. 
35° W. and southward to latitude 40° N., 
covering roughly an ocean area of several 
hundred thousand square miles. The bergs 
last year were not only many in number, but 
of uncommon size, and during April and 
May there were twenty-four collisions with 
vessels, notably those of the Vermannia and 
the Zhingralla. So remarkable was the ice- 
berg season of 1890 that the Hydrographic 
Office printed at the end of the year a 
set of supplementary charts to show it. 
This year, by contrast, the ice-flow is 
trifling. It reaches southward to about lat. 
42° N., or two degrees north of last year’s 
limit, while its eastward limit is some 400 
miles west of last year’s. It is ‘‘stringy’’ in 
shape, and its area probably less than 100,- 
000 square miles, or a small fraction of 
what it was a year ago. In this month’s re- 
port the keeper of the Belle Isle light-house 
is quoted as saying that ‘‘if there is any 
heavy ice to the southward off the Bank it 
must have passed this coast a long distance 
off, as only one iceberg has been seen during 
the entire winter”; although last year the 
east coast of Newfoundland, and of Labra- 
dor also, was at times almost unapproach- 
able on account of ice. 





These remarkable variations in the south- 
ward flow of arctic ice give an interest to 
the expedition to North Greenland on which 
Lieut. Peary and his party started on Satur- 
day week. It will be remembered that the 
charting of the west coast of North Green- 
land, as seen from the elevation of the ice- 
cap of the western interior, is one of the 
objects of his novel and venturous journey. 
Looking off on the waters, he may also be able 
to determine something as to the southward 
movement of the bergs of the northern arctic 
regions and to what extent they come from 
upper waters hitherto unseen. Gen. Greely 
has asserted that avery large part of the 
ice-flow comes from a region above Baflin’s 
say, and on this point Lieut. Peary may be 
able to give us new light, particularly 
should he be able to reach Greenland’s ‘‘fur- 
thest North.” Of the places of origin of 
the ice as a whole and the speed of its 
southward flow we now know positively 
almost nothing, the only clue to the latter 
being the eight months’ trip on an ice floe of 
the wrecked party from the Jolaris, who, 
after drifting from upper Baflin’s Bay to 
Labrador, were rescued in the spring of 1873. 
The Jaw of the ice flow, if once ascertained, 
may manifestly have a most important bear- 
ing on future arctic exploration in the selec- 
tion of seasons when relatively little ice will 
be encountered. The unavoidable ignorance 
on this point bas hitherto battled many arc- 








tic explorers, and, what is much more im- 
portant, reduced materially the catch of the 
sealers and whale-fishers. 





The Prince of Wales does not seem to be 
nearly out of his troubles. The New York 
Sun, which seemed last week to be prepared 
to stand by him, abandoned him on Sunday 
to his fate, and the censure of the Tory press 
in England is even more severe than 
that of the Liberals. This, we sus- 
pect, is in part a bit of preparation for 
the general election, for the middle and 
working classes, not unnaturally, are always 
disposed to hold the Conservatives responsi- 
ble for ‘‘ scandals in high life,”’ as the chief 
figures in them are usually members of the 
party. The middle and working classes, 
too, are now a very formidable factor in a 
general election, and a clean sweep of the 
Tory party from power, as a condoner of 
princely immorality, would be a_ very 
serious thing, But the party is between 
the devil and the deep sea, for a 
condemnation of the Prince of Wales is, 
of course, inevitably more or less of a blow 
to that now very sickly thing, ‘‘the mo- 
narchical principle.” Any arrangement 
which compels people to support in luxury, 
at great expense, for fifty years, an idle, 
somewhat vicious, and by no means gifted 
man, in order to have an heir ready for 


an office which has only nominal du- 
ties, can ill bear discussion or cri- 
ticism in our day. The times are 
wonderfully changed since Leigh Hunt 


was sent to jail for speaking disrespectfully 
of the Prince of Wales who was afterwards 
George 1V. George 1V., however, escaped 
one source of embarrassment which for his 
grandnephew is very serious, He introduced 
very common people into ‘‘society,”” but he 
did it because he liked them. The present 
Prince of Wales labors under the somewhat 
ludicrous imputation of undertaking it for 
cash, and of being importuned for the re- 
turn of the money on the ground of failure 
to perform the contract. There is nothing 
like this in the history of monarchy, but it 
is what might have been foreseen when 
a commercial democracy was suddenly 
brought into contact with a medixval so- 
cial hierarchy. 





The annual report of Sir Evelyn Baring, 
just presented to Parliament, though chiefly 
upon the finances of Egypt, contains an in- 
teresting account of the progress made during 
the eight years of English control in that 
country. In 1883 insolvency was imminent; 
now a financial equilibrium has been secured, 
the surplus o' revenue over ex penses for 1890 
having been £600,000, while the reserve fund 
amounts to £1,7 While few direct 
taxes have been abolished, owing chiefly to 
the opposition of the French, the condition 
of the fellaheen has greatly improved. They 


45. 000, 


are no longer subjected to the slavery of the 
‘‘of forced, unpaid, and 
unfed labor by which the irrigation works of 


corrée, that eysiem 








the country were maintained.” The use of the ° 


. é 
koorbash has been prohibited, and with the 
lash has passed away “‘a whole system: of 
brutality and physical intimidation 
has been a distinct diminution of adufnis 
trative corruption, the enemy of all gerfhine 
progress in a country where hitherto b¢ bes 
were unblushingly exacted by every « A 
high or low. A reform of the 
tem has been instituted in 
determined opposition of many 
of the highest rank, and promises to be 
far-reaching in its beneticial effects. This 
is a record of which En 
proud. 
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As might have been expected, Chancellor 
von Caprivi refused on Thursday to 
to the Lower House of the Prussian 


present 

! Let the 
material upon which he based his extra 
ordinary speech of June Ist C 
the general expectation th 


would propose to the Fe 


ontrary to 
at the Government 
leral Council a tem 
porary suspension or reduction of 
duties, Caprivi, in defiance of monster p 
tions pointing out the 


agricultural 


existence of actus 
in opposition 
some of the stanchest protectionists and n 


distress, even to 


rast 
devoted adherents of Bismarck’s 
policy, such as Von Nardorff and \ 
merstein, anncunced that the 
had decided to uphold the 
denied that the prices of cereals were abnor- 


agrarian 
n Ham 
Government 


: 
present duties, He 


mally high, maintained that Austria, Russia, 
North America, and India were fully able to 
meet Germany’s increased need of 
and t 
way, that a reduction would certainly benefit 


grain, 
demonstrated, in the usual approved 
the foreign producer, while it was very 
doubtful whether the 
would profit by it. 


German consumer 
His argument culminat 
ed in the declaration that a 50 per cent. re 
duction in duties would in any case hardly 
affect the price or the weight of bread, as it 
would make rye only two or three pfennigs 
which 
will henceforth take rank in economic discus 
sion with Mr. Evarts’s little threecent joke. 
Naturally enough, Herr von Caprivi now 
shrinks from the consequences of 


per kilogramme cheaper—a dictum 


his own 
speech, and refuses to divulge the names of 
the ‘‘experts” who furnished him with the 
data for his arguments. The vehemence 
with which Herr Rickert, as the spokes- 
man of the Freisinnige party, turned 
in Thursday's debate against the Chan- 
cellor, and the taunt of Herr Fichter 
that the Government withheld its docu- 
ments because it ashamed of them, 
aust have convinced Caprivi that the policy 
of taking the wind out of Bismarck’s sails, 
by temporarily adopting his economic vaga- 
ries, is not likely to prove successful. It is 
nore than possible that the dissensions 
already existing in the Cabinet regard- 
ing the agricultural question will be- 
come more pronounced as the combined 
attacks of the National Liberals, Progress 
ists, and Social Democrats reveal the 
strength of the opposition in the Reichstag 
to the present duties; and Herr Miquel, the 
Minister of Finance, in particular, who is 
opposed to their retention, may be compelled 
to withdraw in spite of William’s sic volo, 


was 
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THE CHILIAN SITUATION. 


Tue Chilian Congressional Junta have issued 
a manifesto describing the political situa- 
tion in Chili as seen from their point of 
view. It adds nothing of much importance 
to the statement made some time ago in the 
New York Zribune by Don Ricardo Trum- 
bull, the Congressional envoy now in this 
country. Nor, happily, do we need it in or- 
der to be able to pass judgment on the con- 
duct of President Balmaceda. His own mes- 
sage to his Congress now sitting, dated April 
20, contains as complete an indictment against 
him a his worst enemy could draw up. 
He admits that he had a Jong quarrel with 
the Chilian Legislature, owing to their dis- 
trust of him; that for reasons which seemed 
good to them they refused to support Cabi- 
nets appointed by him, and it must be remem- 
bered that Chiiian Cabinets are of the French 
and English type, and have seats in the Cham- 
bers, and are dependent for their existence 
on a Parliamentary majority. He admits 
that Congress emphasized its disapprobation 
of him by refusing to make the annual ap- 
propriations for the army and navy, and he 
admits that when this was done, he dis- 
persed the Congress by armed force, closed 
the higher courts, locked up the judges 
who decided against him, and proceeded 
to carry on the Government as a self-appoint- 
ed dictator, and plunged his country into 
civil war. 

Now this is his own story. It lies before 
us. Weare adding nothing to it and taking 
nothing from it. It is on this that he must 
submit himself to the judgment of the civi- 
lized world, and especially to the judgment 
of the friends of parliamentary government. 
The American public certainly ought to have 
no difficulty in making up its mind about the 
rights and wrongs of the matter even on Bal- 
maceda’s showing. But it ought not to be de- 
pendent upon Balmaceda’s showing, or on 
that of the Congressionalists either. We 
ought to have at this moment in Chili as our 
representative a fix#’class man, known and 
trusted by the country, whose reports 
would furnish guidance both for the Ad- 
ministration and for public opinion. Con- 
sidering the efforts we have been making 
of late years to acquire moral influence 
over the South American republics, to enter 
into closer commercial relations with them, 
and to get them to live under our hege- 
mony as regards Europe, there is something 
grotesque in the fact that our representative 
in Chili—the chief of these republics—just 
now is a barely naturalized ‘‘ Blaine Irish- 
man,” of whom the country had only heard 
as a British political refugee until he was ap- 
pointed to the Chilian Mission. 


We have already in these columns pointed 
out the parallel between the existing crisisin 
Chili and that which would have arisen in 
this country had Andrew Johnson appealed 
to force against Congress in 1867, as he very 
likely would have done had he had a regular 
army like that of Chili under bis command. 
The Chilian regular army is composed of 
semi-civilized half-breeds or Indians, very 
ignorant, very obedient, and very brave— 
just the material, in fact, for a coup d'état at 





the hands of an unscrupulous executive. It 
is a great misfortune, as we all recognize here, 
for a parliamentary country to be obliged to 
keep on foot a standing army of any kind. 
It would hardly be tolerated in England 
were not so much of it needed for foreign 
service, and had it not been firmly placed 
in subordination to the civil power by a 
series of successful struggles with the Crown. 
As it is, its maintenance is dependent strict- 
ly on the annual passage of the Mutiny Act 
by Parliament. Did that act, for any rea- 
son, fail to pass, there would not be a law- 
ful soldier in England the day after Parlia- 
ment adjourned. We have the same rule 
here. Our little force would cease to exist if 
Congress, for any reason, made no appro- 
priation for it. 

In all constitutional countries this power of 
the Legislature over the army is recognized as 
the most important guarantee of public lib- 
erty. Considering the composition of the 
Chilian army, it is of more importance per- 
haps in Chili than in any otherrepublic. The 
army there is a more dangerous weapon in the 
hands of the Executive than anywhere else. 
The Chilian Congress was, therefore, exer- 
cising a most important right when it re- 
fused to a President whom it distrusted the 
command of a large military or naval force, 
by failing to make the annual appropria- 
tions, For the American public to deny this 
power to the legislature of a sister republic, 
would be to express contempt for constitu- 
tional government. For the failure of the 
Chilian Congress to make such appropria- 
tions, Balmaceda was not responsible. The 
duty of a constitutional Executive under 
such circumstances is to appeal to the courts 
or to the voters. It is the voters who are 
charged with the duty of punishing a Con- 
gress which fails in its duty. The doctrine 
that Balamaceda enunciates, that when Con- 
gress fails to pass such acts as the Executive 
thinks it ought to pass, he may use the 
troops to disperse it, is, of course, to convert 
republican government into a farce. 


We do not think so clear a case for Ameri- 
can sympathy and forbearance, we will not 
say assistance, has arisen on thi3 continent 
since the establishment of our Government. 
It is clearer by far than that furnished by 
the original revolt of the Spanish colonies 
against the mother country, because no man 
was then able to foresee what sort of politi- 
cal organization the success of the revolt 
would produce. Chili has been the best of 
all the governments which it did produce, 
the most peaceful, orderly, and free. Con- 
sidering the kind of population it has had 
to deal with, its history has been very re- 
markable. This usurpation of Balmaceda’s, 
however, is making a fearful breach in the 
traditions of peaceful progress. The one 
cheering sign in the gloom of the situation is 
the firm resistance with which he is meeting. 
Could he have successfully and quietly per- 
petrated his crime, it would be useless to 
look for constitutional government in Chili 
for acentury tocome. The country would 
have lived for an indefinite period under a 
veiled despotism like that of the Third Na- 
poleon. 

The Tribune, we presume under official 








inspiration, takes this view of the situation 
in Chili: 


** The appeal of the Chilian insurgents to the 
European Powers for recognition as bellige- 
rents is grounded upon de facto occupation of 
four provinces, the support of the navy, and 
the authority of the Congress elected in 1Sss, 
In reply the Balmaceda Government can make 
out a strorg case for its own superior position 
and resources. It has undisputed possession of 
the capital and the principal port, the army 
has not swerved in allegiance to it, the ma- 
jority of the provinces are controlled by it, and 
anew Congress bas been brought into existence, 
Balmaceda’s dictatorrhip now has legislative 
warrant in the action of the Congress recently 
elected. While he was deposed by the ma- 
jority of the preceding Congress, the proceed- 
ings were irregular and did not have the 
validity of a constitutional impeachment. His 
action in prolonging the credits for the mili- 
tary budget which the Chambers had declined 
to vote was unquestionally illegal, but the 
new Congress has virtually condoned the 
offence under the plea of necessity, and armed 
him with supreme powers for suppressing the 
revolt. Strong as may be the sympathies of 
foreign Powers for the insurgent cause, they 
will hardly be ju-tified in granting the de- 
mand for recognition of belligerent rights.” 


The answer to this is, that this description 
of the position of Balmaceda would, barring 
the fact that the last Congress is in the field 
against him, have applied exactly to Louis 
Napoleon’s position after 1851. The troub'e 
in all cases, since the dawn of history, in 
which revolutions have been made by self 
constituted dictators, is that ‘‘the army did 
not swerve in its allegiance to them.” This 
is what enabled Cesar to overturn the KRo- 
man Republic, Cromwell to suppress the 
Long Parliament, Napoleon I. to execute 
the Dixhuit Brumaire, and his nephew to 
effect the coup d'état of 1851. This, too, is 
the reason why, as we have said, all friends 
of parliamentary government dread standing 
armies in a parliamentary country. They 
know that if the Executive should take it 
into his head to commit treason, the army 
would probably stand by him. The United 
States is therefore the last country in the 
world to accept from aman like Balmaceda 
his undisputed control of such a force as 
the Chilian army as an excuse for his con- 
tinuing criminal resistance to the only law- 
fully elected Legislature of the country, 
and as a reason forsympathizing with him or 
countenancing him. It is very like accepting 
as a sufficient defence from a burglar the 
fact that he had successfully ‘‘ squared ” the 
police 

That Balmaceda has now a Congress com- 
petent to forgive his treason and arm him 
with legal authority to carry on the Govern- 
ment of the country in his own way, is 
equally untenable. Louis Napoleon also had 
a legislature after his overthrow of the 
French Republic, but it was not compe 
tent to pass an act of indemnity or par- 
don his crimes. No Congress in Chili can 
be a legal Congress which is elected 
solely in districts governed by martial 
law, administered by a usurper, with the 
courts closed and the press muzzled. It 
would be a crying shame and disgrace if any 
serious American statesman gave a moment's 
countenance to such a view, Everything 
done under, for, or by Balmaceda since he 
dispersed the Legislature is null and void, and 
can have no justification except such as force 
can give. What terms the Congressionalists 
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should offer him must of course be shaped 
in part by their own prospects and in part 
by the condition of the country. But if 
they can negotiate with him on equal terms, 
they ought not, in the interest of free govern- 
ment, to offer him anything but permission 
to go abroad after his baggage has been 
thoroughly searched, It will be a great mis- 
fortune if we use any influence we possess to 
minimize in South America the guilt of a 
military coup d'état, We owe it to the cause 
of good republican government all over the 
world to set our faces like flint against the 
view that a President who uses the regular 
army to disperse the Legislature and close 
the courts, deserves anything but a fair trial, 
and punishment neither cruel nor unusual. 


GENUINE AND BOGUS 


FORM. 


BALLOT RE 
Tne Illinois Legislature has passed a bal- 
lot-reform Dill which is a desirable mea- 
sure, so far as we can judge from the brief 
outlines of it which have been published. 
It will undoubtedly be signed by the Gov- 
erncr and become a law, raising the num- 
ber of States which have such laws at pre- 
sent to twenty-eight. If the Pennsylvania 
bill receives Gov. Pattison’s approval, the 
number will be twenty-nine, but we trust 
that he will refuse to sign it. If ‘‘ Matt” 
Quay and Gov. Hill bad concocted it to- 
gether, it could hardly be a more thoroughly 
partisan measure than it is. We have ob- 
tained a copy of it, and find on examina- 
tion that it is the worst bill of the kind 
yet passed. If it were to become a law, 
it would have no parallel in badness ex- 
cept in the New York law as it stands 
to-day after the amendments of the last 
Legisiature. It requires such a large num- 
ber of signatures for independent nomi- 
nations, and fixes the time for filing nomina- 
tions so far in advance of election—fifty-six 
days for regular nominations for State offi 
cers, and forty-nine for independent—as to be 
practically prohibitive of all third-party no 
minations. 

Not content with these obstacles to such 
nominations, the framers of the bi!l, while 
making provision that regular party nomina- 
tions shall be arranged in groups under the 
party names on the ballot, have inserted a 
special provision that all other nominations 
shall be arranged in alphabetical order un- 
der the offices for which they are nominated. 
The object of this unfair arrangement of the 
ballot is, of course, to inake it very easy 
for the voter to find the regular tickets, 
and very difficult to find the independent 
or other third-party nominations. Another 
defect of the bill is the lack of any limit 
upon the number of ballots a voter can ob- 
tain in case he spoils a ballot in the mark- 
ing of it. The ordinary limit is three. 
Under the Pennsylvania bill he can get as 


many as he desires, provided he returns each 


spoiled one, and by wilfully spoiling a large 


number a malicious voter might 


ght seriously 
impede the election. These 


are merely 
sample provisions of a thoroughly worthless 


This conduct of the Pennsylvania Republi- 
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can Legislature towards ballot 
in connection with that of the members of 
both parties in the late New York Lezgis- 
lature and with that of the Republicans 
of the late California Legislature, reveals 


reform, taken 


the new line of opposition which the 
politicians have adopted towards the re 
form. Not daring longer to resist the po- 


pular demand for it, they pretend to grant 
it while insidiously making alterations which 
completely pervert it. The first point of 
attack was the vital one of the system, that 
is, the one placing independent nominations 
on an equal footing with those of the regu 


lar partic 8. This is the feature of the 
Australian method which has been most 
hateful of all to the politicians, for it 


deprives them of their exclusive control of 

their 
York, 
attack 
In 


neces 


the ballots and strikes a death-blow at 
In New 
and Pennsylvania, the 
the 
California the number of 


caucuses and primaries, 
California, 
was made in much same manner 
Signatures 
sary for independent nominations was placed 
at 5 per cent. of the total vote,and the period 
for filing nominations fixed at 30 davs before 
In New York, where maximum 
numbers and not percentages are required, 


the numbers were 


election. 


so increased as to make 
an aggregate of 10.000 signatures necessary 
to the f a complete 


secure of 
State ticket, and at the same time provisions 


nomination 
were adopted which render separate inde- 
pendent nominations, or incomplete tickets, 
practically In 


useless. Pennsylvania the 


higher percentage plan was adopted, witl 
the additional obstacles commented upon 


above. 

It will be practically impossible under 
each of these three measures—treating the 
Pennsylvania bill as if it were a law like the 
other two—to get any kind of an independ 
ent ticket into the field fora State election. 
Prohibition and other third parties will have 
extreme difficulty in in Caili- 
fornia and Pennsylvania, but in New York 
they can have a full ticket 
they are able to poll 1 per cent. of the total 


doing so 
so long as 


vote in the preceding election. There can 
be no doubt that in both California and 
Pennsylvania the design of the law is to 
the 


that 


drive these third-party tickets out of 
field. Neither can there be any doubt 
in New York the design of the amendments 
adopted at the last session of the Legis 
lature is to make independent nominations, 
including municipal-reform tickets, prac 
tically impossible. In fact, the Tammany 
are already open'y cl 
pre cisely this effect of 


calling 


; organs uckling over 
the amendments, a 
attention to the ‘* hole 
they put reformers of all kinds 
lot reform becomes the ideal system for ma- 


chine politics. Under the old 














ticians had complete control of the printing 
and distributing of the ballots. and had to 
pay for the pr Vile ge. They could make 
| the distribution o pm ballots ex 
ire e.y ffi Lit A 4 aca t 1S i ly 
| Prev Now, under the perverted ballot 
| reform sys of New Yor rnia, and 
Pennsylvanis ey can have their own bal- 
| lots printed and distributed at the public ex- 
pense, e al dent ballots are prac- 
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law from getting into 
It is small wonder they 
chuckle over such a complete perversion of 


ticaily prohibited by 


the polling places. 


the reform as this is 


} 


Fortunately they have only three out of 29 
do this chuckling. Of 
States—including Mlinois, 

4 
Jer 


bu 


States in which to 
the 26 


whose 


other 


to be a law 


is certain 


have excellent laws, and New 


two, 


sey, and Connecticut, have poor ones; 
neither of these two discriminates against 
independent nominations, their defects being 
The has made 
enormous progress during the present year, 
for no less than fifteen legislatures have passed 
bills 


i 


in other directi reform 


ions. 


January last, and all 


S.nce 


tifese, ex 


cept in Californis 





thorough-going ¢ 


lian system. The politician ve begun 
their tric kery too ‘ate to acc sh much, 
but in every State which lave suc 
ceeded with it, the task of u ing their 


mischief ought to be b 


THE STATISTICS OF DIV 
the 
time caused un- 


persons, 


Tuk Increasing frequency of divorce in 
United States has for some 
and has 


Investica 


easiness among reflecting 


recently been made the subject of 


tion by Government. The report upon this 
subject made two years since by the Com 
missioner of Labor has just received a criti 


cal examination at the hands of Mr. W. F. 


Willcox of Cornell University, the re 
sults of which are published as the 
first number of a series of studies 


edited by the political-science faculty of 
Columbia College. These results, although 
principally negative in character, are work 
ed out with much care, and are a valuable 
corrective to the somewhat crude and hasty 
generalizations of the Commissioner of La 
bor. In the United States, it appears, there 
were granted in 1885 some 25,472 divorces, 
a number greater than is reported from all 
the rest of Christendom, and probably greater 
than the number actually granted there. The 
attempt to determine the rate of increase, how- 
ever, is beset with difficulties. Many records 
were destroyed by fire in the court-houses in 
Chicago and Cincinnati, and the casualties 
of this kind are nearly one hundred in num- 

The census of 1870 is admitted to be 
inaccurate, and that of 1890 is at least ques- 
tionable, 


ber. 


But assuming the average annual 
increase of population to be 24g per cent., 
we find the average increase of divorces to 
be more than twice as great. Computing the 
number of married couples at about 19 per 

nt. of the population, there were, in 1870, 
155 divorces to every 100,000 couples, and in 
1880 there were 203. In 1870 about 34% per 
cent. of the marriages were terminated by di- 
1880 about 4.8, and in 1890 proba- 


c 


voree, in 
bly 6.2 
When we consider the large proportion 
of negroes in our population, and reflect that 
prior to their emancipation they had little 
occasion for divorce proceedings, it might 
seem probable that the increase in the di- 
vorce-rate was due to the changed status of 
the blacks. Unfortunately the court records 
{o not indicate the color of the parties to 


uv 
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suits; but Mr. Willcox endeavors to supply 
the deficiency by classifying the counties of 
seven fairly ty pical Southern States according 
to the proportion of negroes to whites in 1880. 
In all these States except Georgia, the coun- 
ties with over 35 per cent. of negroes show 
an increase greater than the average in- 
crease of the country; while the counties 
having less than 17 per cent. of negroes 
show an increase less than the average. On 
the other hand, it seems that the divorce-rate 
is in most States less in the counties with 
the largest negro population than in the 
others. But owing tothe notorious underes- 
timate of the colored population in 1870, 
these calculations are of little value. The 
opinion is said to prevail in the Southern 
States that divorce there is almost confined 
to the negroes, an opinion corroborated by 
the clerks of the courts; and unless more 
satisfactory figures can be had than Mr. Will- 
cox produces, this judgment must be ac- 
cepted. 


A further argument in support of this in 
some respects encouraging conclusion is to 
be found in the rate of increase of the 
several States for the decade 1870-1880. 
The rate for the whole country being thirty- 
one, it is found that nearly all the States 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line and east of 
the Mississippi have a less rate than this, 
while North Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Florida, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Colo- 
rado, and Dakota have rates of 100 and 
over, and this increase in the Southern 
States is, owing to the errors of the census 
of 1870, probably even larger. But it must 
not be inferred from this that the divorce- 
ratein the Southern States, as yet, approaches 
that of the Northern States. In 1870 this 
was, as above stated, for the United States, 
155 for every 100,000 couples, a rate reached 
by not a single Southern State and exceeded 
by twenty-one Northern States. In 1880 the 
rate for the country had risen to 208, and 
four Southern States surpassed this—Mis- 
souri with 216, Texas with 263, Arkansas 
with 270, and Florida with 287. But this 
unsavory pretminence was shared with twen- 
ty-two Northern States, including all New 
England except Massachusetts. Among 
these States the rate rises from Wisconsin, 
with 218, to Colorado, with 781. Mr. Will- 
cox endeavors to maintain that divorce is dis- 
tributed along geographical lines, being 
most common on the Pacific and least com- 
mon on the Atlantic. But he is obliged to 
make so many exceptions that the generali- 
zation has little value. 

Some encouragement may perhaps be de- 
rived from the fact that the duration of mar- 
riages before divorce shows a tendency to 
increase, being on an average nine months 
greater in 1886 than in 1871. One-half of 
all the divorces are granted within six or 
seven years of the marriages. The figures 
yield no satisfactory answer to the question 
as to the comparative frequency of divorce 
among natives and foreigners, nor can we 
do more than assume from the analogy of 
Switzerland that divorce is four times as com- 
mon among Protestants as Catholics. A 
childless marriage is possibly three or four 
times as likely to end with divorce as one 





which results in children. Nearly two- 
thirds of the divorces are granted upon the 
application of wives, but nothing is known 
as to the remarriage of divorced persons, and, 
so far as we can judge, all the calculations 
may be seriously affected by the repeated 
divorces sometimes procured by the same 
individual. 


The opinion has been advanced that most 
divorces are obtained with a view to new 
marriages, and Mr. E. J. Phelps goes so far 
as to declare that if divorced persons were 
not allowed to marry, ‘* nine-tenths, perhaps 
ninety-nine-hundredths, of the divorce cases 
would at once disappear.” We are entirely 
without evidence upon the subject of re- 
marriage in the United States, but M. Ber- 
tillon has examined the marriage returns of 
Switzerland with results which are thought 
by Mr. Willcox to prove that divorces are not 
obtained for the purpose supposed, at least 
to any great extent. The Swiss tables show 
that of 1,000 widowers marrying within ten 
years of their bereavement, 323 will marry 
in less than a year, 260 ina year, and 136 in 
two years. Of 1,000 divorced men, 300 will 
marry in less than a year, 255 ina year, and 
151 in two years. Of widows the corre- 
sponding numbers are 95, 264, 152. Of di- 
vorced women, 194, 282, 166. 


Mr. Willcox also calls attention to the fact 
that in Belgium, where the provisions of the 
Code Napoléon have always allowed divorce 
by mutual consent as well as separation, the 
number of both divorces and separations in 
1872-81 was 24 to every 100,000 couples, 
while in France, where no divorce was 
allowed, the number of separations was 
33. Furthermore, as bearing upon the 
contention that we should have a 
uniform law of divorce in the United 
States, Mr. Willcox remarks that the pas- 
sage of such alawin Switzerland was proved 
by ten years’ experience to have had very 
little effect upon the divorce-rates of the 
different cantons, one of them having forty- 
nine times as much divorce as another. 

As to restraints upon divorce caused by 
the expense cf legal proceedings, it is hard- 
ly necessary to say that the morals of the 
people are not likely to be improved by such 
means. The example of Bavaria shows 
that legal restraints upon improvident mar- 
riages simply multiply illegitimate births, and 
in general it may be said that legislation can 
promote morality only when it is in harmony 
with a substantially unanimous public opinion 
—which would perhaps be as effective with- 
out legislation as with it. The increase of 
divorces in this country is due partly to the 
increased resort to legal remedies of all 
kinds, to the general uneasiness and dis- 
content with the existing constitution of so- 
ciety, to the decay in the belief in immor- 
tality and future punishment, to the great 
development of means of travel and the mi- 
gratory habits arising therefrom, to the en- 
larged consciousness of their rights, begetting 
an increased independence of spirit, among 
women, and to the real increase of their inde- 
pendence due to new opportunities of self- 
support. Many & man who would have 
formerly remained with his wife now deserts 
her because the railroads enable him to re- 





move himself thousands of miles before his 
absence will be noticed. Many a woman 
who would have clung to a worthless hus 
band from dread of starvation did she leave 
him, now reasons that she can make a better 
living by freeing herself from a tiresome en- 
cumbrance and going to work in a shop or 
factory. 

Mr. Willcox argues forcibly that divorce 
laws can hardly be expected to control such 
tendencies as these, but he has little to sug- 
gest by way of remedy. except education and 
change of heart. Soong as public opinion 
is indifferent to the prevalence of divorce, it 
will continue to prevail and to increase. 





THE SALON IN THE CHAMPS-ELYSEERS, 
Paris, May, 1891, 


WHATEVER innovations are made in the art 
world of England, no matter how many the 
Grosvenor Galleries and New English Art 
Clubs formed by rebellious factions, the Royal 
Academy goes on in its old way, unmoved and 
indifferent. But it is another thing in Paris, 
There it was only last year that the Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, exhibiting in the 
Champ de Mars, was the result of a schism in 
the Société des Artistes Francais, but already 
the new exhibition has had its influence on the 
old Salon. The difference in the management 
of this year’s show in the Palais de |’Industrie 
is marked. There has been a decrease of al- 
most 800 in the number of pictures, of more 
than 900 in the sculptures accepted. Thelarge 
hallway, as you go up stairs from the main en- 
trance, is decorated with tapestries instead of 
the usual canvases; several of the galleries are 
closed altogether, in others the paintings hang 
but two deep, while one room, as at the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts, has been set aside for a Salon 
de Repos, where there are many easy chairs 
and tables covered with books and papers. In 
fully one-half the balcony absolutely nothing 
is to be seen, 

This change is a decided improvement for 
the visitor, but it has caused much ill-feeling 
among the artists who have found themselves 
rejected from both salons. The immediate 
consequence is the formation of still a third 
association, the Société du Palais des Arts 
Libéraux, which will hold its exhibition in 
June. The malcontents are contending that 
when once a man has become a member of the 
Socié é des Artistes Francais (and a four-years’ 
exhibition in the Salon they think should en- 
title to membership), he must always be 
allowed to show at least one picture, Every 
one who has been in London and seen the 
atrocities on the line at Burlington House 
knows what this would lead to. It is just 
such a claim that is now recognized to be the 
worst form of corruption in the corrupt Royal 
Academy. 

But many as are the modifications in the 
management of the show in the Palais de )’In- 
dustrie, there is none in the character of the 
canvases exhibited. All that is most alive, 
most modern, most original in contemporary 
art was last year carried off to the Champ de 
Mars and has remained there. Academic con- 
ventionality is the order of the day in the 
Champs- Ely:é3s, It is true that, coming 
straight from the London exhibitions, the ave- 
rage attained seems remarkably high. Good 
drawing and technical knowledze are the rule 
and not the exception. The amateur does not 
prevail. But above the general average few 
rise to sound draughtsmanship and technique, 
few add that individuality, that vitality which 
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alone can give style and distinction to the 
artis’s work. If for English shows pictures 
are produced to suit the British public, for the 
old Salon they are painted to appeal to the 
jury who award the medals, and not to record 
the painter’s impressions or to express his own 
conception of the beauty of color and form. 
The influence of the jury, therefore, is that 
which is most keenly felt; the Salon in the 
Champs-Elysées bas no place for men who have 
something new to say or a new way in which 
to say it, 

The enormous Canvases, never seen any where 
else, are typical examples of Salon aims and 
methods, This year the most conspicuous are 
‘‘ fa Mort de Babylone,” by M. Rochegrosse, 
a ‘* Mort de Sardanapale,” by M. Louis Chalon, 
M. J. P. Laurens’s ‘La Vcfte d’Acier,” and 
M. Henri Martin’s ‘‘ Chacun sa Chimére,” of 
which French papers and critics have had 
much to say. I know of not a single English- 
man who has the artistic knowledge or power 
to produce one of these compositions. But 
they are eitber cold and colorless in their aca- 
demic correctness, or in them the dner artistic 
qualities are sacrificed to size and theatrical 
effect. The most striking pictures in the ex- 
hibition, they are not truly decorative or 
pictorial—despite their lavish display of well- 
drawn figures—as are the large, stately palaces 
and groups of Veronese, or even the coarse 
splendor of Rubens, though Laurens’s ** V: ite 
d’Acier ” has been done expressly to decorate 
the Paris Hotel de Vilie for which so many lead- 
ing French artists are now working. Really 
better are paintings like M. Micheléna’s ‘* Pen- 
thésilée ” and M, Checa’s “Attila” (Checa, 
however, has been seen to far greater advan- 
tage), in which the painter has succeeded in 
suggesting, with tremendous vigor, the action 
and movement he was striving for; or like M. 
Gervais’s ‘‘ Les Saintes Maries,” with the la- 
gunes of Provence, their intense brilliancy and 
hot distances rendered so truthfully that they 
help one to forget that the three naked women 
in the foreground, whom M. Gervais, for the 
sake of a title, calls the three saints of the Pro- 
vencal legend, are but the merest academical 
studies, 


No less academic or official is the interest 
attached to the work of those painters of es- 
tablished reputation who have remained faith- 
ful to the Socié'é des Artistes Francais. Sel- 
dom has M. Bonnat’s draughtmanship been 
more masterly than in his young, muscular 
Samson struggling with the lion. Seldom has 
M. Henner’s strange, unwholesome color- 
scheme been more powerful than in his ‘Christ 
Mort” and ‘‘Madeleine.” But in each it is 
academical rather than artistic accomplish- 
ment which the painter displays; there may 
be less learning of the schools in one of M. 
Degas’s little naked washerwomen, or M. 
Besnard’s marvellous color arrangements, but 
there is more art. Mere learning becomes 
absolutely tedious when it finds expression in 
the empty pretentiousness of M. Bouguereau 
or the inevitable lion and desert of M. Gérdme, 
on the one hand, or in too obvious story- 
telling on the other, as in ‘‘ Le Pardon de Ker- 
goat,” by M. Jules Breton, with all the detail 
of figures and costumes aggressive’y promi- 
nent; or the frigidly composed ‘‘ Fin d’un Ro- 
man,” by M. Luminais; or Munkdcsy’s “ Lair 
Favori,” its composition and grouping equally 
aggressive, while it is without that richness and 
depth of color which so often distinguishes his 
Canvases, Anecdote, usually supposed to be the 
special property of the British artist, has always 
held a prominent place in the Salon. But the 
Frenchman knows how to tell his story in paint 
better and with more feeling for the medium 








used in the telling than the Englishman If 
he understands his trade at ail, he does not de- 
generate into painted photography, the snare 
which this year in England seems to have en- 
trapped the Newlyn men. There are painted 
photographs on the walls of the Palais de 
l'Industrie, but they have not been sent by 
men of standing in the artistic world. If one 
takes a picture like “ A l’Asilede Nuit,” by 
M. Geoffroi, with every figure unmistakably a 
study from Jife, or a charity school by Mr. 
Walter Gay, or a very clever milliner’s work- 
room by the Italian Menta, and coimpares 
it with Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s ‘ Salvation 
Army” in the Royal Academy (of which I 
spoke in a recent letter), the entire group ar- 
ranged as if forthe camera, then the difference 
of treatment is at once appreciated. But 
though the French artist at the Champs-Ely- 
sées is more convincing, he still, as a rule, 
makes his story of greater importance than its 
artistic expression; and once the literary, or 
whatever you may choose to call it, meaning 
of a picture overshadows its merely sensuous 
beauty, its value artistically is lessened. 


Men like Manet and M. Boldini, M. Roll and 
Mr. Sargent bave so accustomed us to lock for 
a new artistic experiment—the setting forth of 
a new artistic problem—in every portrait 
painted, that the old-fashioned conventional 
portrait now seems dull and tiresome beyond 
measure, Unfortunately, this old-fashioned 
convention has not been outgrown by the 
“Artistes Francais,” who still paint their 
sitters as if light and atmosphere were not, 
and as if to show men and women in natural 
positions or in their ordinary surroundings 
were the unpardonable sia in art. M. Benja- 
min-Constant would be quite at home in Bur- 
lington House. M. Munkdcsy s drawing-room 
background is vulgar in its elaboration of ele 
gance, M. Bonnat can hardly be equalled in 
the rendering of gorgeous millinery, but this 
is not the one end of the portrait-painter. Bet- 
ter far is a very curious group cf a provincial 
municipal council by M. E. Buland, unpleasant 
as are its shortcomings. It is bard, and that 
the men are all sitting for their portraits is too 
evident. But the character in the faces of the 
Mayor at the head of the table, of the officials 
around it, of the gendarmes in full uniform, 
and the careful but unobtrusive accessories— 
the printed announcements, the flag, the eagle 
—are not only delightfully but most artistical- 
ly rendered; while the chances are, that, toned 
down by time, the picture as a whole will 
lose much of its present hardness. It is worth 
pointing out that two of the other most nota- 
ble portraits come from Great Britain 
They are both by Mr. Guthrie, the young 
Scotch artist who has lately been so promi- 
nent in English galleries, and one in particu- 
lar, of a man on horseback, gives with suc- 
cess the very essential atmospheric qualities 
so little understood by the average Salon 
portrait-painter; but the absence of light in 
the picture makes it seem likely that much 
of it was painted in the studio. 

In landscape the Champs-Elysées Salon 
makes a braver showing. The influence of 
Claude Monet is apparent, though, of course, 
it is in the rival exhibition that the newest 
‘“open-air” theories and experiments will be 
found. Strangely enough, this influence ex- 
tends to the technique of men who are quite 
out of sympathy with his aims and objects, 
and shows itself in a disagreeable, spotty 
method of work prevalent this year, and seen 
even in the canvases of M. Bonnat. Treat- 
ment which with M. Monet has the greatest 
breadth, with his imitators who do not under- 
stand him degenerates into mere niggling. 





The art of landscape-painting has been so 
entirely revolutionized by Monet that the 
work of some of its most eminent exponents, | 
who have not fallen under the charm, would 
seem to belong to the galleries of the Louvre 
rather than to exhibitions 
Contrast with more modern methods, how 


contemporary 


ever, cannot destroy the classical beauty of 
the landscapes of M. Francais, nor the Corot- 
like grace of those of M. Harpignie:, and both 
these men 


giance to the older socfety. M. Jules Dupré 


have been steadfast in their alle 


is also here, and, true to his name, be looks at 
nature through the eyes of the Romanticists 


of 1830, giving a quality to his painting 
which makes it stand out with no small 
distinction from the work which surrounds it. 
But M. Nogal, who likewise has not been 


tempted away to the rival camp, is far more 
modern in feeling and treatment, and his fine 
effects of frost and clouds are among the most 
distinguished canvases in the Champs Flyrdea 
Perhaps of all the followers of Monet who 
are here, no one has so well mastered the 
leader's teachings and developed a style en- 
tirely his own as M. E. 
ber Morning, with its delicate and true study 


Baillet, whose Septem- 
of mist and sunshine, would be a masterpiece 
in any show. In the rendering of values, Mr 
Risbing, in a study of calves, is particularly 
successful, 
live and paint at Ecapes, a fishing village near 


And a little group of men who 


Boulegne, bid fair to develop a school and a 
style of their own, It would be 
as tedious, however, to keep on cataloguing 


as useless 


the good landscapea. Moreover, far more im- 
portant than the merit of individual examples 
is the fact, proved Dy the general excellence, 
that it is in this branch that French art is 
most healthy and vigorous, not even the para- 
lyzing atmosphere of conservative headquar- 
ters stifling its strong vitality. 

be said for the 
In the yalleries de 


I wish that as much couk 
water colors and pastels. 
voted to them the show is most deplorably dull. 
Work that depends for effect upon its fresh- 
ness and ‘‘ go” and directness is hopelessly 
perfunctory and hfeless and formal It is 
clear ata glance that the pastellists and aqua- 
rellists of vigorous talent must have emigrated 
to the Champ de Mars, Here and there, rare 
exceptions do but emphasize the prevailing 
dulness.) There is plenty of “go” in M. Ochoa’s 
pastel portraits, with Parisian streets for 
backgrounds, of crispness in M. Vauthier’s 
pastels of snow and sunlight on the Seine, of 
directness in M. Reyzner’s pastel study of an 
old woman. Two Americans help to re 
deem the collection: Mr. Rolshoven in a pastel, 
a decorative arrangement of a woman, foliage, 
and sux'ight (though he has another, a nude, 
so uninteresting that it might better have 
stayed in his studio), and Mr, John Fraser, in 
a water color, an impression of a strong cloud 
effect in the Highlands, But all the rest is 
weariness to the flesh. 

Matters are not much better in the black- 
and-white rooms, though wood-engraving, in 
which the French excel, as usual, holds its 
Baude, M. Florian, and M. Leluc 
are once again to the fore with examples of 
technical supremacy. I learned that M. de 
Mare, in his etchings of bronzes for the Collec- 
tion Spitzer, rivals Jacquemart very closely; 
and I was also struck with some very clever 
sketches on copper by M. Ardail, and two 
litule plates by Mr. J. D. Wateon. The Shak- 
spere etching, published in New York, I be- 
lieve, by Mr. Frederick Keppel, is here, and so 
is M. Fiameng’s etching of the Aldine Press 
for the Grolier Club. But of original draw- 
ings, in pen and ink or wash or charcoal, I 


own. M. 
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saw none of the least importance or clever- 
ness, though it was funny to find as strong an 
illustrator as M. Jeanniot trying to do the 
Cruikshank act in a geries of illustrations for 
a French book, 

Little more can be said for the sculpture. 
But here again the high average of the French 
artist is very striking to any one just come 
from the English galleries, There are rows 
and rows of busts and statuettes of equal and 
genuine merit, good in their expression of cha- 
racter and in the knowledge revealed in the 
modelling. M. Ringel d’Ilzach himself is not 
represented—he having transferred his alle- 
giance to the Champ de Mars—but the little 
medallions in low relief which his name sug- 
gests, are not only many, but of much artistic 
excellence. In the more ambitious work, in the 
larger statues, there is the same general high 
level, the same absence of any very strikingly 
original examples, though M. Falguiéres and 
M. Mercié, it must be admitted, are unusually 
good—the former in a new Diana, nude and 
standing, the latter in a delightful female 
figure, sitting and draped, with a little satyr 
at her side. 

Technical excellence there is in abundance in 
the Champs Elysées; for artistic individuality 
one must go to the Champ de Mars, WN. N. 








ROUMANILLE AND THE FELIBRES. 


Lonpon, June 2, 1891, 


On the 24th of May Joseph Roumanille, 
the father of the Provencal félibres, died in 
Avignon. Twenty or thirty years ago the 
announcement of his death would have madea 
much greater stir in the literary world of 
France, When Mistral’s ‘ Mirdio’ first took 
that world by storm, the little group of poets 
and prose-writers who, far avay in the 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne, were ambitiously striving 
to revive the language of the Troubadours, 
became for the time the literary lions of the 
day. They were, however, but modest lions at 
the best. They lived far from Paris. Their 
work was steeped in the colors of the human 
life they knew and loved—the simple out- 
door life of a people at once vigorous and 
childlike, In their verse was all the sweetness 
of the thyme-scented hills and the olive- 
grown valleys of Provence, the freshness 
of the harvest, the gayety of the vin- 
tage. It was iike a whiff of pure coun- 
try air after the heavily laden atmos- 
phere breathed in the ‘Fleurs du Mal’ of 
Baudelaire or the ‘Comédie Humaine’ of Bal- 
zac, But as norural charm could long keep M. 
Coquelin’s Parisien from his beloved boule- 
vards, so the naive tales of Roumanille, the 
pastoral romance of Mistral, bad but little 
chance when pitted against the naturalist’s 
novel, the décadent poem. The new schools 
that were being formed in Paris offered far 
greater attractions to the modern man who 
exists on excitement. With the De Goncourts 
and Zola giving their ;itiless studies of human 
evil and human wrong, with Catulle Mendés 
and Huysmans analyzing disease in its grim- 
mest moral forms, with Verlaine and Rim- 
baud acting on life’s stage their own dark 
tragedy, only the few had time to remember 
the félibres working and singing in the clear 
hot sunshine of the South. 

But in the future, in the annals of French 
literature, the Provencal revival will hold 
very much the place of the Brook Farm expe- 
riment in the social history of the United 
States. It may not have had the influence its 
founders hoped for it, but its results have been 
very widely felt. To have originated this 
movement is the one great incident in Rouma- 





nille’s life, which, in every other way, seems 
to have been as peaceful and uneventful as 
that of any little bourgeois in a French pro- 
vincial town. He was born in 1818 in Saint- 
Remy, and came very young to Avignon. At 
one time he was cn the staff of the Commune, 
the first of all the papers sold forasou. And 
for many years, and until bis death, as visitors 
to Avignon know, he was publisher and book- 
seller in the Rue Saint-Agricol, It was in his 
own shop that I first saw him a few years ago, 
a hearty old man, speaking French with the 
slow, gentle drawl of the true Provengal. 
There was nothing that pleased him better 
than to have a customer who came to buy the 
Provengal books of which he of course was the 
publisher, and, thanks to him, I found in his 
shop many whose names even I had not known 
before. His days were thus spent between 
writing his own books and selling those of 
other men—a striking contrast to the feverish, 
artificial existence of the Paris man of letters. 

It is said that Roumanille’s desire to have 
his old mother read his stories first led him to 
print these in his native Proveng l. The ori- 
gin of his wider ambition is less Jefinitely 
known; to him, a genuine son of the Midi, it 
probably ‘‘ came” as belief in bis three-finger- 
ed flute did to Daudet’s Tambourinaire. How- 
ever this may have been, he very quickly ga- 
thered about him a band of young enthusiasts, 
all the sons of peasants even as he was: the 
people were to be the saviours of the people, as 
Lamartine said. And all were equally eager 
to do again in this prosaic nineteenth century 
what the Troubadours of old had done for the 
popular language of their day. The Midi 
would once more go forth and conquer France, 
To accomplish this great end, they met at 
Fontségugne one day in 1854, and solemnly 
formed the association known as the Feéli- 
brige. They were very much in earnest, these 
young men who called themselves félibres— 
why, no one exactly knew. Aubanel, with 
all the delicious exaggeration of the Méri- 
dional, could even foresee and warn the 
French Academy of the age to come, when 
**Sachez que vous serez tombés longtemps 
alors que le Provergal, toujours jeune, parlera 
encore de vousavec pitié.” Their literary aspi- 
rations became a religion to them, their little 
association a church. They had all the con- 
sciousness of the importance of their mission of 
the Lundon Socialist or Ibsenite, but with it 
they combined qualifications rarer in the self- 
appointed missionary—ability and good work. 

Fortunately they were not unwilling to talk 
about themselves, nor have several of their ad- 
mirers been more silent. Consequently, though 
of allsave Mistral we know little individual- 
ly, of them collectively we seem to have learn- 
eda greatdeal. Mistral gives us the names of 
the first félibres—the high priests, as it were, 
of the little church—in the sixth canto of 
*Miréio.’ But it is perhaps Daudet who lets us 
have the most intimate giimpse into the daily 
life of those men together, who tells us how 
they met and worked and played in their less 
formal seasons—Daudet, who has since lost 
favor in their sight, and towards whom, in his 
home in Paris, they probably, like the men of 
Tarascon, would be ready to shake their fists 
with the same cry of rage, ‘* Ob! ce Daudet.” 
It is in the delightful account of how he came 
to write the ‘ Lettres de mon Moulin,’ that his 
reminiscences of the early fervent days of the 
Félibrige, when there were no schisms or 
dissensions in the church, are to be found. 
lt is there he records the meetings in Maillane, 
Mistral’s village; in the Alyscamps at Arles, 
where, to the music of the crickets and the 
shrieking of the engines, Aubanel read some 








fine poem or drama; in Les Baux, through 
whose strange, broken streets they wandered 
singing their songs; in Avignon or in I'fle de 
la Barthélasse, under the shadow of the great 
Papal palace, One feels asif one too had been 
in the rooms of Mathieu at ChAteauneuf-des- 
Papes on the occasion of the chariot race in 
July, drinking the famous golden wine of the 
popes and listening to the verses of Mistral; or 
at those ferrades where the peasants applaud- 
ed the work of Roumanille and Aubanel and 
joined in the chorus of the hymns to the sun-- 
‘Grand Soleil de la Provence”—and then in a 
long iine, the félibres leading, danced many a 
gay farandole. In the contrast between their 
baunts and amusements and the cafés in the 
Latin Quarter, the balls in Montmartre bras- 
series, the resorts of a Mendés or a Huysmans, 
we have the simple explanation of the differ- 
ence between the work of the félibres and that 
of the décadents, 

These meetings, these wanderings were for 
themselves and their own beloved people. For 
the instruction of the world at large they pub- 
lished the Armana Prouvencau, and that all 
the world might read it they began their most 
serious undertaking, the ‘ Dictionary of the 
Langue d'Oc,’ which—perhaps because their 
ardor has cooled, perhaps because the task was 
too herculean—still awaits completion. For 
the public encouragement of their great work 
of reform, they instituted their poetic tourna- 
ment, not unlike the famous Jeux Floraua 
of Clémence Isaure in Toulouse; and it was 
not long before they met with their first 
success and recognition. Mistral’s ‘ Mirvio,’ 
with his own French translation, was 
the first of their productions to make the 
literary sensation which they believed to 
be their due. Thanks to Lamartine, to whom 
he had dedicated it, and to Saint-René Tail 
landier, who wrote a paper about it for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, it was much talked 
about and widely read, and Frauce awoke to 
the knowledge of the truly romantic move- 
ment which had been inaugurated in her 
southern provinces, But the book which fol- 
lowed ‘ Miréio’ scarcely equalled it in broad 
human interest ; much of it was either not 
translated at all, or else done into indifferent 
French. Not very long after, Zola and Daudet 
began to publish their stories of Provengal 
life in the languages, not merely of a few De- 
partments, but of all France; and the Ron- 
gons and Macquarts of Plassans, Numa Rou- 
mestan.of Aps, quickly became more popular 
than the Nerto or Miréio of Mistral. Gradu- 
ally the félibres faded out of sight again, and, 
indeed, but for Daudet, would have been 
almost forgotten except by a very small sav- 
ing remnant. 

But while few have remembered the leaders 
of the great movement, that movement has 
brought Provence into a prominence and 
given it a name which it bas kardly enjoyed 
since the days of King René. Many have bur- 
ried to reap a harvest for themselves in the 
field where Roumanille and Aubanel and Mis- 
tral had sowed good seed. Every year now 
the félibres and the cigales of the Midi have 
their Congress in the towns of Languedoc or 
Provence. Last summer I was in Toulouse 
when they met, and went wandering from 
Auch to Agen and Lourdes and the Pyrerees. 
I had intended to be present at some of their 
reunions when poems in the Langue d’Oc were 
read, and the prospects of the language of the 
Troubadours discussed. But I found that none 
of the original félibres were there, while the 
most conspicuous men were the journalists 
who, in chapeaux calicots, had come down 
from Paris to report the proceedings. This 
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summer they are going to Nimes and Arles, 
Martigues, that enchanting little Venice of Pro- 
vence, and Saint-Chamas, where the jotites are 
held on the Btang de Berre; and when I was 
last in those towns, the people were already 
looking forward to their coming. Of late 
years Provence has been made a favorite back- 
ground for the scenes of the French novelist, 
and we have, not only Daudet and Zola, but 
Jean Aicard and Paul Aréne and Paul Marié 
ton and many another lesser light adding to 
the long list of Provengal tales. With Eng- 
lishmen and Americans also Provence is now 
the fashion, and they, too, are exploiting it 
for literary purposes. The artist as well is 
abroad in that fairsouthern land. I found an 
entire colony in Martigues, which is as much 
of a painter’s camp as Etapes or Concarneau. 
The Salons in Paris this year attest to the ar- 
tistic popularity of that country. At the 
Champ de Mars is Montenard, with his Arle- 
sian arena and Provencal olive orchards. At 
the Champs-Elysées Martigues bids fair to 
rival Venice as a favorite subject, while the biz 
canvas of Gervais—one of the Martigues group 
—which won him a second medal, shows the 
three Maries of the old Provergul legend 
against a broad Martigan background; and 
another painter has sought inspiration in the 
story of Ourrlas, Miiéio’s rejected lover. 


With the founder of the Félibrige it fared 
still more strangely. But for Roumanille, the 
félibres would not have existed, and yet he 
never achieved the personal success of Mistral, 
and until the end he remained virtually un- 
known, It certainly can be no exaggeration 
to say that for the hundred who have read 
‘Mi: dio,’ there is but one reader of Roumanille’s 
delightful tales. The reason for this is not in 
the quality of his work ; not Daudet himself 
has written anything with greater charm, 
greater simplicity than ‘ Li Conte Prouvengau.’ 
Indeed, one of Daudet’s most artistic auc- 
cesses, ‘Le Curé de Cucugnan,’ is a translation 
from one of these very tales, and to many of 
the others he is only in a lesser degree in- 
debted—how much, you may find out from the 
people /a-bas. The spirit of ‘ Les Lettres de 
mon Moulin,’ and ‘Les Contes de Lundi’ 
breathes through them all, and in one irre- 
sistible story—too long to give here—of a man 
of Tarascon in the Court of Heaven, we seem 
to have the germ from which the great Tar- 
tarin trilogy sprang. Roumanille’s verse, too, 
has much lyrical sweetness, and is as rhyth- 
mical and full of local color as Mistral’s. 
But a large portion of bis prose and poetry 
alike has never been translated into French, 
and even to the Frenchman Provengal is as es- 
sentially a foreign language as Italian or 
Sparish, [ have known men from the North 
who have lived in Arles for several years, and 
whoeven now can use only the easiest every-day 
phrases. 1 am fairly familiar with French, 
and yet last summer, when, day after day, on 
the Rialto of Martigues I listened to the fisher- 
men talking as they unloaded their night’s 
haul or stood throwing their fischuaro, or fish- 
rake, with which the Martigan fishes while on 
shore, for all I could understand they might as 
well have been speaking the Greek of the first 
settlers of their Mediterranean coast. The 
consequence is that while the gardian of the 
Camargue or the vintager of La Cran may 
understand and appreciate Roumanille’s songs 
and tales, to the cultivated and educated 
Frenchman they are simply unintelligible. 
And again, when he bas been translated, he 
has only in one or two rare instances been very 
happy in his translators. His own French is 
without the rude force of Mistral’s; he has but 
once had a Daudet to do him justice. 








It is but right to say that my attention— 
and the same, of course, is true of all Ameri- 
cans—was turned to Provence and its poets 
and its people by Miss Harriet Waters Pres- 
ton’s admirable translation of ‘ Mirdio.’ To 
her belongs the credit of having discovered the 
most beautiful, the most characteristic, the 
most interesting part of that really unknown 
country—France. 

ELiZABETH Ropins PENNELL. 


DEMOCRATIC ASSUMPTIONS.—IIL 
LIBERTY. 
Lonpon, May 80, 1891, 

Wuat is the true relation 
mocracy and individual liberty ? 

The older democrats believed, with un- 
doubted sincerity, that the supremacy of the 
people secured the existence of individual 
freedom. This was a conclusion in which 
Continental democrats who were disciples of 
Rousseau, and English Radicals who were fol- 
lowers of Bentham, though arguing from dif- 
ferent premises, practically agreed, From the 
outbreak of the French Revolution to the day 
when Tocqueville gave currency to ideas sum- 
med up in the expression the ‘‘ tyranny of the 
majority,” no sincere Liberal doubted that, in 
the main, popular government meant the 
prevalence of liberty. This belief, moreover, 
in common with all the prominent articles of 
the democratic faith, was supported by obvi- 
ous and important facts. The movement 
which throughout the civilized world has 
established the rule of numbers, delivered 
whole classes of men and women from the 
particular kind cf oppression which existed 
more or less in every European State, what- 
ever its form of constitution, till towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, and through- 
out the European Continent till a later date. 
There is now to be found no civilized country 
(unless it be Russia) where a private person is 
not better secured from unjust imprisonment 
and other forms of arbitrary tyranny than 
before 1789 were the inhabitants of any of the 
leading countries of Europe except Great 
Britain. Certain forms of expression have, it 
should be noted, ceased to exist. Religious 
persecution is unknown. It were impossible 
to find anywhere any system resembling arrest 
by lettres de cachet. The meanest and most 
scurrilous penny-a-liner is safe from the out- 
rages and insults which fell upon or threaten- 
ed Voltaire when he ruled the undisputed head 
of the Republic of Letters. A host, moreover, 
of monopolies, of privileges, or of exemptions, 
which a hundred years ago benefi ed, in every 
country throughout the world, one part of the 
people at the expense ef the rest, have vanish- 
ed even from memory; yet social and politica! 
inequalities which are now forgotten embit- 
tered the daily lives of thousands far more 
than striking and cutrageous acts of oppres- 
sion. If any one wishes to see the ancien 
régime in all its hatefulness, he should study 
it not in France, but at Bern or Venice. 

Nor is the only connection between democ- 
racy and freedom to be found in the fact that 
the uprising of the oppressed led, from the na- 
ture of things, to the destruction of oppression. 
A matter of far greater importance is that the 
democratic movement was originally imbued 
with a spirit of liberty. Change is the con- 
dition of life, and innovations which in their 
very essence involved change filled the world 
with a new sense of hopefulness, of strength, 
of a free and renovated vitality. No doubt 
the Revolutionists of France were many of 
them among the most detestable and despica- 
ble tyrants that the world has seen. Some of 


between de 








them held theories which led directly to des- 


potism. Put the admission that this was so is 
not really inconsistent with the assertion that 
the democrats of a century or sixty years ago 
heartily desired, according to their lights— 
often very imperfect hghts—to promote the 
freedom of individuals. * Civil and religious 
liberty” was the watchword of the English 
Whigs and Radicals, and it was in its day no 
idle cry. If the words have grown a little out 
of date, the main reason is that civil oppree 
sion and religious persecution (on the part, at 
any rate, of governments) have come nearly to 
an end. There existed, in short, till compara 
tively recent times, a real and unmistakable 
connection betwe n the democratic movement 
and liberty in the sense in which the word is 
Mil! —that ia to 


say, as meaning the power of eech individual 


used by such a writer as John 


to regulate all matters of conduct which pri- 
ng t 
judgment or fancy without the restraint of 


marily concern himself accord: his own 
legal or social compulsion or control 

The proof of this may be found in the alti. 
tude of Carlyle lemovracy 
is, that the kind of liberty which Mill beld to 
be the greatest of blessings, was at bottom a 
to mankind, 


His objection to 
J 


curse Carlyle never contended 


that demecracy failed to encourage individual 


freedom; what he did contend was that in 
dividual freedom means moral and intellectual 
anarchy. As, moreover, I bave again and 


again insisted throughout these letters, public 
opinion is influenced 
facts and argument 
Democratic the United 
States, England, or France, have long been 
the countries ap- 
parently at least, most freely obey the dictates 


far more by obvious 


appearances than by 
countries, such as 


where each man could, 
of his conscience, of his private 
of his capr.ce, 
to establish 


judgment, or 
For most men this was enough 
the fact that democracy fosters 
liberty. 

It was, it may be suspected, rather the influ- 
in the 
United States forty or fifty years ago than any 
abstract argument which, for the first 
shook the faith of 
cessary connection between 


ence of phenomena to be observed 
time, 
modern Liberals in the ne- 
popular govern- 
ment and individual freedom of thought and 
action. lt were bard to imagine two books 
more unlike than ‘Democracy in America’ 
and ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’ The works stand as 
far apart as their authors. Tocqueville and 
Dickens have nothing in common except the 
one fact that they were both men of genius. 
But, for all that, the Frenchman’s analysis of 
democratic scciety, and Dickens’s picture (or 
caricature) of social life in the United States, 
are the record of a special phase of opinion, 
The French publicist and the English satirist 
each show in their writings what now seems 
simple-minded surprise at finding that a com- 
monwealth might be very democratic, and yet 
public opinion might in the same common- 
wealth be neither very enlightened nor very 
tolerant. The Englishman and the French- 
man alike pressed upon the attention of the 
European world the new idea that the tyranny 
of kings or oligarchies might possibly be suc- 
ceeded by the tyranny of numbers. Every 
educated man who has noted changes of senti- 
ment, and whose memory can stretch back 
thirty or forty years, can recall the immense 
influence which this dread of the despotism of 
the majority exercised on thinkers in Eng- 
land, if not throughout Europe. The attrac- 
tion for men like Mill and Greg of the late 
Thomas Hare's scheme and other pians for the 
representation of minorities, lay in the belief 
that these somewhat mechanical devices were 
inventions which made it possible for thought- 
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ful Liberals to combine unshaken faith in de 
mocracy with strenuous opposition to the ty- 
ranny of public opinion. What may be the 
merits of these inventions, it is not my purpose 
to discuss. They are referred to here only as 
a sign of the new dread of the oppression to be 
feared from majorities. 


A candid critic, however, must admit that, 
as contended by Mr. Bryce, in his ‘ American 
Commonwealth,’ the charge that, in the United 
States at any rate, the majority tyrannizes 
over the minority, has not been established. 
Many of the phenomena which originally sug- 
gested or justified the accusation were connect- 
ed with the existence of slavery; and negro 
slavery, which was never a natural outgrowth 
of democracy, might corrupt free institutions, 
but could not exemplify the inherent vices of 
popular government. Experience also has 
proved that American democracy had the 
strength to cast off, so tospeak, a disease which 
threatened the very existence of the nation. 
It may, further, be doubted whether the school 
of thinkers of whom J.’ n Mill was at one time 
the acknowledged representative, did not, in 
their attacks upon the alleged despotism of ma- 
jorities, confound the uniformity with the 
tyranny of public opinion. They, in words, 
maintained that the rule of number led, or 
might lead, to the suppression of freedom of 
thought or of discussion. Their real, though 
unexpressed, complaint was, that freedom to 
think does not of itself and of necessity pro- 
duce originality in thinking. The complaint 
may be more well grounded than men are 
generally aware ; but it is a different thing 
from a charge of oppression. However this 
may be, one thing is certain : the warnings of 
thinkers against the possible tyranny of opi- 
nion did not, and from the nature of things 
could not, shake the belief of democrats in the 
intimacy of the alliance between democracy 
and freedom. 


The foundations of this faith are now threat- 
ened, not by the assaults of conservatism, but 
by a change which, during the last twenty or 
thirty years, has become very marked in the 
policy and in the sentiment of moderr de- 
mocracy. Freedom has brought many bless- 
ings to rich and poor alike; but it has not re- 
moved the difference between riches and pover- 
ty, between prosperity and misfortune. Though 
no reasonable man can doubt that the position 
of the body of the people is, certainly in Eng- 
land, and probably throughout the whole 
civilized world, far less painful, if we cannot 
exactly say far happier, than it was a century 
ago, yet the contrast between the classes and 
the masses, between millionaires and paupers, 
has become, if not greater, yet more observa- 
ble than in the days of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. Exaggerated hopes in the benefits to 
be derived from merely political innovations, 
such as the extension of the suffrage, directed 
men’s attention almost exclusively towards the 
promotion of alterations of a constitutional 
character. Once let it be thought that liberty 
capnot of itself cure the diseases of society, 
and men who suffer, or think they suffer, from 
social maladies will naturally turn towards the 
panaceas offered by the believers in Socialism. 
When, as at the present day, the discontent of 
those who suffer is reinforced by the sympathy 
of classes so prosperous that they feel their 
own happiness impaired by the bare idea that 
their poorer neighbors should not enjoy ail the 
pleasures of life, it is natural enough that 
democrats should become Socialists, and that 
the aim of democracy should tend to the 
promotion not of individual liberty, but of so- 
cial, and in the main material, well-being. 
Disguise the fact as men may, Socialism, in 








all its various forms, is and must be the oppo- 
nent of individual liberty. Even if popular 
leaders tried to attain more or less Socialistic 
aims only through the agency of the State, 
this attempt would promote schemes, and even 
more surely would foster a condition of opinion, 
unfavorable to the right of every man to regu- 
late all matters of conduct which primarily 
concern himself, in accordance with his own 
conception of right or «f happiness, But it is 
not through te State alone that modern re- 
formers or innovators attempt to carry out 
their ideas into action. Associations, leagues, 
unions, societies, in short, in which men with 
more or less respect for the law of the land 
band together for the support of the principles 
or course of action which commends itself to a 
particular class of persons, and for the suppres- 
sion of opinions and hindrance of actions which 
the particular class condemn, are the most 
striking phenomena of the day. Such leagues 
or associations meet us at every turn. It is 
likely enough that the day is not far distant 
when capitalists on the one hand and work- 
men on the other will stand face to face, not 
man against man, but league against league. 
This state of things may, itis possible, have 
its advantages, but it will certainly produce, 
as the tendency towards it already produces, 
an indifference for the freedom of individuals. 
This is so for two reasons. <A syndicate of 
merchants or a union of workmen must at- 
tempt to constrain the action of al] rivals who 
do not belong to the syndicate or union. The 
coercion exercised may or may not be limited 
by respect for law, but in any case it militates 
against the unrestrained action of individuals, 

Respect, again, for the law of the land is, at 
any rate in the modern world, the essential 
condition of private liberty. But the loyalty 
to a man’s union or league tends to shake, if it 
does not actually shake, his loyalty to the law. 
Look at the matter from whichever side you 
will, and you are led to the same conclusion. 
The alliance between democracy and freedom 
is shaken; men are beginning to doubt whether 
the right of every man to regulate his own life 
(so long as he respects the rights of others) ac- 
cording to his own will, is compatible with the 
happiness of the majority of the people. The 
doubt may or may not be well founded—on 
this matter I say nothing. What I insist upon 
is, that the doubt exists, Its mere existence 
threatens to deprive the democratic movement 
of that element of enthusiasm for liberty 
which has been hitherto the source of what I 
may term its spiritual life. 

An OBSERVER. 





Correspondence. 


THE RECESSION OF NIAGARA. 


To THe Eprror oF THE NatTIon: 


Sir: The letter on “The Recession of the 
Niagara Gorge,” in the Nation of March 19, 
has brought to my hands an interesting de- 
scription of the Falls as seen in 1832 by an 
English gentleman still living, Mr. Henry 
Ransford of Brighton, Sussex. He writes: 





**T believe I possess the oldest extant sketch 
of the Falls, which 1 took in 1832, with a 
camera lucida, from the top of Forsyth’s 
Hotel, so that the distances and position of the 
various points are correct. The estimate of 
Sir Charles Lyell, that the Falls recede one 
foot in a year, is erroneous, from careful ob- 
servation. When revisiting Canada thirty- 
eight years afterwards, 1 took the sketch and 
the camera with me, to ses what changes had 
taken place during that period. The edge of 
the fall, where it joins Goat Island, had not 
perceptibly receded; on the Canadian side the 








ground above the side of Table Rock before it 
fell was much the same; but the curve of the 
horse-shoe part, so called, had receded su- 
perficially, thus widening the broken water 
of the rapids, from the surface only having 
worn away ; a comparatively small part 
of the edge had been worn deep down 
the front. I have seen a statement that 
the distance between Table Rock and Grat 
Island was 1,650 yards. My sketch is only 
seven inches across (not being a front view), 
being therefore on a scale of 236 yards 
to the inch, Taking a position where Table 
Rock stood, in a line with the junction at 
Goat Island, I paced carefully up stream and 
tound the horse-shoe as described extended 
back 206 yards. Not — half way from Goat 
Island, the straight edge had worn away (i. e., 
cut back a section) some 240 yards by 60 deep. 
Two hundred yards further on, another open- 
ing had worn back some distance at so sharp 
anangle that the water was pouring over 
facing where I stood. instead of being in a 
line with the rest of the fall. 

‘“*The American Fall in 1832 was a straight 
line like a tablecloth hanging over a rail; in 
1870 it had receded in a perfect bow thirty 
yards deep, but the sides unaltered. I mea- 
sured by pacing; being over six feet, I can step 
a yard very correctly. . . On my last visit, 
in 1879, I observed the opening in the Horse- 
shoe Fall, where the falling water faced me, 
had widened and receded considerably, but 
not the whole of the horseshoe. Another 
twelve years have no doubt caused further re- 
cession.” 


Mr. Ransford adds: ‘My travelling days 
are over, although strong and healthy for my 
age. If I live to the end of August, I com- 
mence my eighty-eighth year.” 

Mr. Ransford is mistaken in thinking his 
sketch the oldest one of the Falls. The oldest is 
that given in Father Hennepin’s description 
of the Falls, which he visited in 1678. A good 
cut of this view is given in Parkman’s ‘ Histo- 
ric Handbook of the Northern Tour,’ p. 93. 
The second oldest that I know is in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for January, 1751. 

Epwarp G. BourRNgE, 

ADELBERT COLLEGE, June 1, 1891. 





AUTOMATIC DEMONSTRATION, 


To THE EprToR oF THE NaTION: 

S1r: Important political changes are usually 
the result of some considerable disaster which 
makes the minds of men receptive, and it 
seems as if the finances of the United States 
might, sooner or later, administer a lesson 
sharp enough to overcome the reluctance of 
Congress to admit the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury toa share in its debates. 

In the last two months we have exported an 
unusually large amount of gold, and though 
the ** bulls” make light of it as an ordinary 
commercial transaction, there is a general and 
uneasy feeling that it may mean much more 
than that. The financial condition of Europe 
is far from reassuring. The complications in 
South America, including not merely the Ar- 
gentine Republic, but Brazil and Chili also, 
have not yet worked out their full effect. 
There is talk of a further large demand for 
gold from Russia, The fearful militarism on 
the Continent engenders suspicion and unrest, 
and last, but not least, immense amounts of 
English capital are said in the last few years 
to have been embarked in joint-stock specula- 
tions in this country. 

If the pull comes frore the other side, there 
is also a push from this, Though we have not 
free coinage of silver, the Government pur- 
chases are enough sooner or later to land us 
ona silver basis, and the moment that comes 
in sight there may be a rush for and a demone- 
tization of gold, which the existing silver coin- 
age will be quite insufficient to replace. 

To cap the climax comes the condition of the 
Treasury. For the last twenty years we have 
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pursued a course of steady inflation cf bank- 
ing credit, first through the national banks and 
then through State banks disguised under the 
pame of ‘* trust companies”; and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that, from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution down to the civil war, all serious 
trouble has come from State banks, a United 
States bank having twice been set up to drag 
them out of it, and overthrown as soon as they 
were relieved. From an historical point of 
view, the future relation of the national- 
bank system to the State trust companies 
will be very interesting. liowever that 
may be, several times during these twenty 
years, when this inflation has threatened 
its natural result of financial panic, the 
Treasury has stepped forward with its large 
reserve of gold, bought up bonds, and averted 
the danger, thus producing in the public mind 
the kind of reasoning which powerful medi- 
cine does in a man of dissipated habits, name- 
ly, that if the consequences of excessive indul- 
gence are so easily relieved, it is not worth 
while to exercise self-denial, Now, however, 
it happens for the first time that the Treasury 
is not in a condition to play the part of deus 
ex machin@d. Whatever other incapacity Con- 
gress may have developed, it has shown itself 
able to get rid of any given amount of surplus, 
Not only is the Secretary drawing down the 
bank depositaries, but he has actually—quan- 
tum mutatus ab illo—come into the market 
with a bid for the renewal of the 4!4 per cent. 
bonds due in September. The difference in his 
relation to the money market is a very serious 
factor. 

In all this I am not attempting anything so 
rash asa prophecy of the money market, but 
only laying stress upon the fact that the great- 
est evil the public mind has to contend with is 
uncertainty. It has, and with reason, lost all 
confidence in Congress, It does not know 
whether that body will resort to free coinege 
of silver or pile up a new Pension or River and 
Harbor Bill, or whether it will repeal or 
double up the McKinley Bill. Could there be 
anything which would spread a greater feeling 
of relief through every honest financial inte 
rest in the country than the knowledge 
that, in the first days of next December, the 
man placed at the head of the national finances 
would stand up in Congress, make an ora! ex- 
position of the state of affairs and of his plans 
for meeting it, and would then hold himself in 
readiness to meet every comer in public de- 
bate? Compare this with the present method 
of casting materials, as heterogeneous as those 
of the witches in ‘‘Macbeth,” into the caldron of 
the Committees of Ways and Means and Ap- 
propriations, and then waiting anxiously for 
six months to see what kind of conglomerate 
will result from it. 

We have no man competent todosuch work. 
No, and you never will have unless you try 
him. Itislike refusing to go into the water 
till you know how toswim. Suppose it were a 
question of finding the best billiard-player in 
the United States. A candidate would not be 
selected because he was a sound Republican or 
Democrat, or as the largest contributor to the 
campaign fund, or as having most influence in 
the local caucuses, If he were, it would not be 
surprising that his supporters should be reluc- 
tant to have him play billiards, The obvious 
way would be to set upa tableand invite compe- 
tition among players of reputation. If the re- 
turns were published in the papers, there would 
be no difficulty in getting the best man, even if 
it depended upon the votes of all the popula- 
tion of the United States. Exactly the same 


process would produce a first-class financier, 
as it will be hardly denied that the material 





exists in the United States in plenty and of a 
quality unsurpassed in the world. 

Supposing the worst should follow from the 
somewhat dismal indications which I began 
by pointing out, it would be more than com- 
pensated for if it opened men’s eyes to the only 
way in which public finances can be success- 
fully conducted, G. B, 

Bostoyr, June 13, 1891, 


Notes. 


D. AppLeton & Co. announce a ‘ History of 
Modern Civilization,’ adapted from the work 
of Gustave Ducoudray; a ‘Canadian Guide- 
Book,’ by Charlies G. D, Roberts; and *The 
Three Miss Kings,’ a novel by an Australian 
writer, Ada Cambridge. 

A cheaper edition (the fifth) of Mr. Henry T. 
Finck’s ‘ Romantic Love and Personal Beauty ’ 
will be issued early in July by Macmillan & 
Co. They are also on the point of bringing 
out a third and revised edition, in one volume, 
at a moderate price, of Dr. Martineau’s 
‘Types of Ethical Theory,’ for the use of 
students. 

John Wiley & Sons have in preparation 
‘Stones for Building and Decoration,’ by 
George P. Merrill of the National Museum at 
Washington. 

Ginn & Co, will shortly publish ‘ The Modal- 
ist, or the Laws of Rational Conviction,’ a 
text-book of formal logic by Prof. E. J. Ha- 
milton of Hamilton College. 

Peter Paul & Bro., Buffalo, will issue ‘ The 
Life and Times of Kateri Tekakwitha,the Lily 
of the Mohawks, 1656-1680,’ by Ellen H. Wal- 
worth, 

‘The Life Romance of an Algebraist,’ by 
George Winslow Pierce, isin the press of J. G. 
Cupples, Boston. 

Breitkopf & Hirtel, Leipzig, will soon issne 
the third volume of Oesterlein’s * Katalog 
einer Richard Wagner Bibliothek.’ ‘These 
three volumes contain the titles and dates of 
about 30,000 articles, pamphlets, and books re- 
lating to Wagner. Oesterlein is the director 
of the Wagner Museum in Vienna. 

Robert Bonner’s Sons have got out an edition 
of Mary Howitt’s translation of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s ‘ Improvisatore.’ The print is clear, 
but the illustrations are of a feeble sort. 

It is only necessary to say of the new edition 
of Mr. W. C. Prime’s ‘I Go A-fishing,’ just 
brought out by Harper & Bros,, that the typo 
graphy is handsome, and the deep green paper 
cover, with decorative stamp, well devised 
and decidedly tasteful. 

Last month we made mention of a reprint of 
George Henry Lewes’s ‘ Principles of Success 
in Literature,’ emanating from the University 
of California. The utility of this work for the 
class-room has occurred also to Prof. Fred. N. 
Scott of the University of Michigan, whose 
publishers—and they have done well by him— 
are Allyn & Bacon, Boston. Prof. Scott fur- 
nishes an introduction and notes, and has cor- 
rected the typographical and other blemishes 
of the papers as originally printed in the 
Fortnightly. 

Under the title* Lamb's Essays- a Riographi- 
eal Study ’ (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.), Elizabeth 
Deering Hanscom has collected some of the per- 
sonal essays of Lamb, such as those on the 
Inner Temple, Christ's Hospital, the South Sea 
House, Mackery End, Dream Children, etc, 
making fifteen in all, and has annotated the 
personal and local allusions The volume thus 
makes a kind of fragmentary autobiography, 
and has the charm of Lamb's most confidential 








aud affectionate writing. A Life, prefixed, 





gives the necessary outlines of fact, which the 
selections fill up and vivify. 

An ddition de luxe of “ Antony and Cleo- 
patra” (New York: Duprat), printed at Varis 
by D. Jouaust, is well calculated to tempt the 
collector by the faultless taste of its typogra- 
phy, fine paper and margins, and indeed all the 
perfections that belong to the printer's art 
It is a beautiful volume in the most elegant 
French style. Mr. W. J. Rolfe furnishes an 
Introduction, in which he quotes largely from 
Shakspere critics, and pushes to what 
think an absurd extreme the suggestion that 
Sbhakspere drew Cleopatra after the ‘dark 
lady” of the Sonneta The quotation of the 
2th Sonnet, with the application made of it, 
is nothing less than offensive 
lustrations by Paul Avril give a more pro 
nounced Parisian stamp to the volume he 
edition is limited to 150 distributed 
into three classes, differing in paper and ex- 
pense, 

The Rev. W. H. Lyon has written, and the 
Unttarian Sunday-Schoo!l Society, Boston, bas 
published, ‘A Study of the Sects,’ which is 
unique in its character, so very sympathetic 
are the accounts of the different sects of Chris 
tendom, among which the Jews are properly 
included. A chapter on the Jews is introduc 
tory, and then follows a chapter on “ Doce 
trines Held by Christians,” in which a little 
more on the great confessions would not have 
come amiss, especially at the present time, 
Next we have a series of chapters on the dif- 
ferent sects, each in two parts: first an histori- 
cal account and then a critical estimate, which 
is in every case a serious attempt on the 
writer’s- part to put himself in the plave of 
those of whom be writes In almost every 
case the chapters have been submitted to some 
competent member of the sect discussed; the 
corrections made have been accepted, and so 
the greatest fairness has been assured. There 
is no good feason why this manual shouid not 
be used in the Sunday-schools of all the sects 
which it describes. 

From Mr. G. H. Wilson (152 Tremont St., 
Boston) we have received the seventh issue of 
his ‘Musical Year-Book of the United States 
(1880. 1891)," a very useful little volume of 140 
pages, convenient for reference, and contain- 
ing in its lists of performances, as well as in a 
retrospective chapter, many suggestive facts 
regarding the present state of musical affairs 
in this country. Mr, Wilson, although a Bos- 
tonian, and justly proud of the orchestral con- 
certs, the chamber music and vocal perform- 
ances in his city, admits that as long as Boston 
is bereft of opera, all arguments claiming 
general musical precedence for that city are 
futile It is the German opera that has made 
New York the musical centre of America; 
but with the reappearance of flimsy Ita- 
lian opera at our Metropolitan heuse, 
Boston may again become—what it used to be— 
the musical metropolis of the country. One of 
the most interesting parts of Mr. Wilson's 
‘Year Book’ is the excellent index, because 
it shows at a glance the comparative populari- 
ty in America of various composers. Some of 
the Americans, like Paine, Foote, Buck, Mac- 
Dowell, and Chadwick, have a good showing. 
It is encouraging io see Bach with eighteen 
entries, but the fact that Franz has only five 
indicates the weakest point of our musical 
culture—the shameful! neglect of German Lied- 
er in our concert balls. The most striking 
lesson given by this index, however, is the 
almost utter disappearance of Italian music, 
Bellini, Donizetti, Rossini, and Verdi together 
have only twenty-nine entries, while Wagner 
alone has i83, 
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Mitchell’s, 830 Broadway, bas reprinted an 
edition of 100 copies of Mr. Henry B. Daw- 
son’s ‘Records of the City of New Amster- 
dam in New Netherland,’ vol. i., which ori- 
ginally appeared in 1867, in an edition equally 
restricted. These curious economic and police 
decrees of Peter Stuyvesant, Director-General, 
ranging from 1647 to 1655, are the earliest re- 
cords of our corporation. They are given in 
an English version. The pages have broad 
margins and the volume is very prettily 
bound, 

The bound volume of the Century Magazine 
completed in April, and variously numbered 
41 and 19 in the old and new series, is most 
distinguished by the first of the extracts from 
the Talleyrand Memoirs. The California pa- 
pers have been continued; the whole of Mr. 
F, Hopkinson Smith’s veracious story, ‘‘ Col. 
Carter of Cartersville,” has been givon; the 
beginnings of a future book—a series of cha- 
racteristic American pictures, with biographi- 
cal sketches—have been made; the luxurious 
change of home of the New York club of 
which the magazine is a namesake, is cele- 
brated with illustrations, and the rest of the 
contents presents the well-known miscellany 
on which we have commented from month to 
month, 

A certain number of colleges now offer sci- 
ence courses for students intending to study 
medicine, or otherwise engage in biological 
work, and the Illinois State Board of Health, 
which has the power to grant licenses to local 
practitioners, desires to make up a science 
course fit to be recommended for the above pur- 
pose to all colleges disposed toadoptit. A cir- 
cular asking for practical suggestions has been 
sent out by the Secretary, Dr. John H. Rauch, 
whose address is Springfield, Ill. 

The Deerfield, Mass,, Summer School of His- 
tory and Romance will begin its sixth season 
on July 2, and be in session throughout the 
month. The list of lecturers embraces many 
well-known names of literary men and women. 
The Presidentis Mr. L. J. B. Lincoln, 


—In the Papers of the American Historical 
Association, Prof. Kuno Francke of Harvard 
treats of *‘ Karl Follen and the German Libe- 
ral Movement, 1815-1819,” with a special view 
to the paradox involved in the transatlantic 
revolutionary aims and methods of Follen, and 
his cisatlantic mildness, gentleness, and even 
saintliness, He takes for his point of depar- 
ture Whittier’s beautiful portrait of the vic- 
tim of the fiery Lexington, and then briefly 
describes the Burschenschaft patriotic organi- 
zation of Young Germany after the country 
had been freed from Napoleon only to fall 
under the reactionary control of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, He then avails himself of 
the more recent literature illustrating this 
movement to set forth Follen’s doctrine of 
resistance to tyrants, which was not essential- 
ly different from the Nihilist doctrine of the 
modern Russian, and in the light of which the 
fate of ‘* Polonius” Kotzebue and Von Ibell 
could neither be deplored nor condemned. The 
lesson taught by these assassinations, which 
had no director or accomplice in Follen, though 
Prof. Francke says it is impossible not to trace 
them both back to his teaching, was that 
which the Nihilists are learning : the millen- 
nium was not hastened but retarded by vio- 
lence. Foilen became an exile, to the profit of 
this country, where he passed, and truly, for 
one of the mildest-mannered of men. He was 
the first professor of German literature at 
Harvard, introduced there the gymnastics of 
the Turners, and had every prospect of ending 
his days in the service of the University. His 
very temperate support of the abolition move- 





ment, however, cost him his position at the ex- 
piration of his engagement, and he died a 
minister of the gospel of the Prince of Peace. 
Prof. Francke gives numerous examples of the 
stirring revolutionary lyrics of Follen and his 
associates in the Fatherland, and they make 
us realize how far the cooling of the crust of 
the political world has gone on in seventy 
years. Revolutions are doubtless stil] impend- 
ing in western Europe, but that they will be 
ushered in with song seems daily less probable. 


—The article of most general interest in the 
ninth annual report of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, lately issued, is the history of 
the Charleston earthquake of August 31, 1886, 
by Capt. C. E. Dutton, with some assistance 
from Ensign Everett Hayden. About four thou- 
sand reports of the effects of this occurrence in 
different States were received, and, owing to 
the general use of standard time, it was found 
possible to make good use of many of these in 
determining the velocity of the transmission 
of the earth-wave from the chief centre of 
disturbance, about twenty miles northwest of 
Charleston, to various parts of the country. 
The velocity attained was somewhat over three 
miles a second, about equal to the theoretical 
velocity of a wave in a uniform homogeneous 
elastic medium, like the average of the rocksof 
the earth’s crust, This velocity is much great- 
er than has been found in other earthquakes, 
but Capt. Dutton believes that it is of suffi- 
cient accuracy to outweigh all previous re- 
sults. Twenty-seven persons were killed and 
many more died from exposure, More than 
five thousand buildings were more or less in- 
jured and nearly fourteen thousand chimneys 
were overthrown in Charleston alone; the 
money loss in tbat city was estimated at be- 
tween five and six million dollars. The report 
is finely illustrated from photograpbs, mostly 
taken under the direction of Mr. W. J. McGee 
of the Survey, who visited the district imme- 
diately after the chief disturbance. The cra- 
terlets, formed by water gushing up from 
sandy layers at a little depth, are fully 
portrayed. There was nothing whatever 
of volcanic quality in Carolina, In at- 
tempting to explain the process and propaga- 
tion of the earthquake, Capt. Dutton is forced 
to abandon the geometrical views of Mallet, 
which came into fashion with his famous re- 
port on the Neapolitan earthquake of 1857. 
The waves at Charleston were too unsymmetri- 
cal and complicated to be determined by their 
effects in cracking walls and overturning 
chimneys; and as a similar scepticism has 
come over the students of the numerous 
earthquakes in Japan, we fear it is necessary 
to take leave of Mallet’s methods, though 
with regret, for his was too pretty a theory 
to give up willingly. As the angle of emer- 
gence of the waves could not be defined, the 
depth of the earthquake focus was determined 
by means of a novel method of discussing the 
rate of decrease of destructiveness on the sur- 
face—chiefly from observations by Mr. Earle 
Sloan of Charleston, whose contributions in 
this direction are pronounced of the highest 
value. Theseat of the disturbance was thus 
estimated to lie at a depth of twelve miles. 
The rate of progress of the wave already re- 
ferred to is regarded as the chief scientific 
result of the monograph. 


—Kettler’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Geographie (1890, Ergiinzungsheft No. 2) 
contains an interesting paper of fifty-three 
pages entitled ‘Die Orientfahrt des Ritter A. 
von Harff; Beitrizge zu einer Kritik seiner 
Reisebeschreibung,’ by R. Frhr, von Seydlitz. 
Recent criticism has played havoc with the 





reputations of many medizval travellers for 
veracity, showing that they often relied upon 
their imagination for’ facts, recorded vague 
rumors or the statements of other writers as 
the results of their own observation, and did 
not hesitate to continue their journeys on pa- 
per wherever they found it inconvenient to go 
in person, The Oriental journey of the Ritter 
Arnold von Harff took place during the last 
three years of the fifteenth century, and al- 
though his account of it was written soon after 
his return in the autumn of 1499 and dedicated 
to his sovereign, the Duke of Jiilich and Berg- 
on-the-Rhine, it was first printed at Cologne in 
1860 by Dr. E. von Groote, who based his text 
on a collation of three manu cripts. It may 
be added that the so-called Diisseldorf manu- 
script, supposed by the editor to be lost, is at 
Treves, There are also several other manu- 
scripts in existence: one at Neuhaus, a castle 
on the Danube, another in the University 
Library at Bonn, a third in the Court Libra- 
ry at Darmstadt, and a fourth in the Univer- 
sity Library at Giessen. ‘These eight manu- 
scripts, and there were doubtless many more, 
suffice to prove that the work excited uo incon- 
siderable degree of contemporary interest. Its 
publication under the title ‘Die Pilgerfahrt 
des Ritter A. von Harff’ called forth much 
adverse criticism ; the author was accused of 
copying his descriptions from Marco Polo and 
other travellers, and, in general, of drawing a 
bow of such prodigious length as to send his 
arrows into lands which his eyes had never be- 
held. One critic asserted that of all the places 
mentioned by Harff in his explorations of 
the Nile not one can be shown to exist—a reck- 
less statement which Baron von Seydlitz suc- 
cessfully refutes. It is also a striking coinci- 
dence that, at the time when this criticism was 
made, Speke discovered the source of the Nile 
near the spot, where Harff claims to have 
found it. Von Seydlitz follows Harff in his 
itinerary step by step, points out his errors 
and exaggerations, his love of marvels, and his 
easy credulity in accepting them, but com- 
pletely vindicates his character as an honest 
and would-be truthful man, who, however, 
was utterly incompetent to discriminate be- 
tween fact and fiction. He set out as a pilgrim 
to visit sacred shrines for the saving of his 
soul, and, with his confirmed mental habit of 
everywhere looking for wonders, it is the 
greatest wonder of ail that he did not discover 
more, Theserather uninviting investigations, 
which are pursued with commendable pa- 
tience, conscientious thoroughness, and re- 
markable critical acumen, serve at least to 
relieve Harff from the imputation of being a 
wilful deceiver, and, by deciphering and iden- 
tifying several names of places—such, for ex- 
ample, as Edessa for Orissa (p. 38), and Phasa- 
gar for Usagara (p. 41)—make a positive and 
valuable contribution to geographical science, 
A map, giving the direction and extent of 
Harff’s travels, accompanies the text and is a 
welcome aid to the reader. 


BROWNING’S LIFE AND LETTERS,—I. 


Life and Letters of Robert Browning. By 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 2 vols. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffl'n & Co. 1891, 

Tre Life of Robert Browning begins, natu- 

rally, in the bands of a writer of so scientific a 

cast of mind as Mrs, Sutherland Orr shows 

herself, with the subject of heredity both in 
temperament and physique. The first point 
brought out is that the poet was neither Jew- 
ish nor Creole by blood, as has been thought 
in some quarters, There is no trace of either 
the Hebraic or the negro strain, The family 
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is not traced by the biographer, except in a 
very general way, beyond the grandfather, a 
clerk in the Bank of England, a handsome, 
vigorous man of the provincial type, whose 
literary tastes were divided between the Bible 
and ‘Tom Jones,’ both of which he is said to 
have read annually. He was not a fond pa- 
rent, and his son, the father of Robert, seems 
to have owed little gratitude to one who de 
nied him unnecessarily a university career 
and broke with him in other matters. The 
latter obtained a good education, especially in 
the classics, and, on getting on in life, after 
giving up a lucrative employment on his 
mother’s West Indian estates in disgust at 
negro slavery, he developed a character of 
much individuality. He, too, was a bank 
clerk, but, as Mrs, Orr aptly says, he exhibited 
as talent what in the poet was genius. He 
had the babit of sketching and also of gro- 
tesque rhyming, and impressed both on his 
son in childhood; he was a lover of rare 
books, a wide reader, of the laborious class 
that makes notes in all volumes read, and he 
came to have a special knowledge of early 
Italian, French, and Spanish literature. His 
son was indebted to him for information aud 
research on the more recondite subjects of his 
verse, Latterly he lived at Paris, and was re- 
membered by those who met him as a striking 
old man. 


Few anecdotes are told of him, but they are 
illustrative of character. He is said to have 
changed his restaurant in London because the 
waiter insisted on giving him the trouble of 
saving what he would have to eat. In his last 
hours he displayed such unusual firniness and 
cheerfulness that the physician inquired of his 
daughter if he knew he was dying; and theold 
man replied: ‘* Death isnoenemy in my eyes.” 
‘“What do you think death is, Robert,” be 
said; ‘is ita fainting or is it a pang?” His 
last words were to his son, who was fanning him 
—‘‘lam so afraid that I fatigue you, dear.” Al- 
together a fine character as we see him here, a 
lifelong scholar, and otherwise of cultivated 
tastes, without any touch of sordidness or the 
narrow spirit which might have been expected 
from his circumstances, and able and willing 
to direct his son at the beginning of his intel- 
lectual life, to sympathize with him, and to 
support him afterwards in the face of the pecu- 
niary failure of his works. For this alone, 
Browning declared to a friend, he ‘‘ owed more 
to his father than to any one else in the 
world.” 


In his childhood, Browning appears to have 
been the traditional prodigy of a small circle. 
When he first went to school, he was so much 
quicker than bis companions that he had to 
be removed because the otber patrons of the 
school were jealous of the attention given to 
him. The teacher is reported to have ‘'re- 
torted on the discontented parents that if she 
could give their children ‘ Master Browning's 
intellect,’ she would have no difficulty in satis- 
fying them.” He was a child of much sensi- 
bility, and, owing to his mother’s influence, it 
showed itself in religious feeling. He de 
scribed himself as ‘‘ passionately religious” at 
this early period. A characteristic anecdote 
to illustrate his sensitiveness relates that on 
hearing the tale of the lion who was kicked to 
death by an ass, he took such a hatred of the 
book that he hid it away in the seat of an old 
chair so as never to see it again. He was a 


lover of animals, and kept ‘* owls and mon- 
keys, magpies and hedyehogs, an eagle and 
even a couple of large snakes, constantly 
bringing home the more portable creatures in 
his pockets, and transferring them to his mo- 
ther for immediate care.” 


This taste he main- 
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tained through life, and we read of his bring- 
ing snakes to his boy ‘‘ Pen” at the Baths of 
Lucca. When he first experienced homesick- 
ness, he chose a cistern near the school for 
his place of burial, and used to pass his 
band over a raised face on it, chanting ‘ In 
memory of unhappy Browning,” till the 
** acute stage of the feeling had passed away.’ 
Such incidents serve to show his emotional 
temperament and hisinterests, From the first, 
however, books made a large element in his 
idea of the world. His father’s house was 
packed with them, and among the thousands 
of volumes were those on which youthful 
genius has often been nourished—‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ ‘ Milton,’ and the rest. He made 
Quarles’s ‘Emblems’ an early favorite. At 
the age of twelve he had written his first 
manuscript volume of poems, called ‘ Incon 
dita,’ strongly Byronic. He wished to publish, 
and bis father and mother encouraged the , ro 
ject ; but no publisher was found. 





It served 
only by an accident to introduce the boy to the 
Unitarian minister, W. J. Fox, from whose 
heirs the poet long afterwards received a copy, 
and then destroyed it. Mr. Fox and the Misses 
Flower, one of whom wrote ‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,’ were his first literary acquaintances, 
and the connection was long maintained. He 
showed also in boyhood a taste for acting, and 
joined in juvenile theatricals. 

Browning's individual life, however, really 
began with his acquaintance with Shelley's 
poems, and the story has often been told how 
be got at Ollier’s the invaluable first editions, 
with Keats’s works thrown in at the book- 
seller’s suggestion, as being likely to please one 
who enjoyed Shelley. The fervor of Shelley 
would naturally stir a youthful poet, and 
Browning seems always to have valued Shel- 
ley rather for his spirit and the ins; iration 
the verse breathes out than for the 
There was also at first, we think, a 
direct intellectual and moral appeal. It is 
said that the poems which attracted Browning 
were “Queen Mab” and the others of that 
He became under this influence a pro 
a vegetarian, and for two 
years he confined himself to a vegetable 
The real truth of the matter 
ing was bred somewhat narrowly in the 


works 
alone, 


strain, 
fessed atheist and 


was that Brown- 
ortho- 
dox faith; and Mrs. Orr describes this youth- 
ful scepticism rightly as ‘‘a passing state of 
moral or imaginative rebellion,” not of ra- 
tional doubt. In connection with this we find 
the youthful qualities naturally to be expect- 
Browning was a man of impatient tem- 
per, self-asserting, and not without a good con- 
ceit of himself; as a boy, he showed these traits 
in a crude and apparently a disagreeable form, 
Mrs. Orr’s account of it is as follows: 


“It was patural that during this time of 
growth he should bave been not only more 
restless, but less amiable than at apy other. 
The always impatient temper assumed a 
quality of aggressiveness. He behaved as a 
youth will who knows bimself to be clever 
and believes that he is not appreciated, be 
cause the crude or paradoxical forms which 
his cleverness assumes do not recommend it to 
his elders’ minda He set the judgment of 
those about him at defiance, and gratuitously 
proclaimed himself everything thst he was 
and some things that he was not. All this 
subdued itself as time advanced and the com 
ing man in him threw off the wayward child. 
It was all so natural that it might well be for- 
gotten. But it distressed bis mother, the 
one being in the world whom he entirely loved; 
and deserves remembering in the tender 
sorrow with which he himself remembered it. 
He was always ready to say that he had been 
worth little in his young days.” 


ed. 


sufficient 


This is a characterization of his 
youth. He was affectionate towardshis mother, 


but otherwise his emotions were torpid, and 
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long remained so. He had been through the 
usual studies, including all physical exercises 





usual to a gentleman's education, but ap 
pareatly with an entire neglect of mathe 
matics and logic. In this omission Mrs. Orr 


finds, perbaps justly, the secret of bis confused 
He 
veloped the taste for music and wrote it for 
songs. 

In the early, though anonymous, publication 
of ‘ Pauline’ there is another sign of the forward 


style and imperfect expression also de 


and self-confident nature of the young man. 
By it he renewed his acquaintance with Mr. 
W. J. Fox, whose praise it won in areview, but 
it made no impression upon the public, though 
we know now thatit attracted Mill's attention, 
and twenty years after sx 
that, only suspecting its authorship, he copied 
A journey to Russia 


pleased Rossetti 


It out so as to possess if. 
as secretary to the Russian ConsulGeneral in 
1883-34 followed, and suggested diplomacy as 
a career, but application for employment in it 
failed. 
the author began to move in 


* Paracelsus’ was then published, and 
literary circles, 
meeting Serjeant Talfourd, Horne, Leigh Hunt, 
Barry Cornwall, Milnes, and among the rest of 
greater note Wordsworth, Dickens, and Landor 
The only productive friendship was that with 
Macready, which resulted in the composition 
of the dramas. The account of the unfortu- 
nate break in the cordial relations of the poet 
and the actoris given by Browning himself. 
The incident need not be dwelt upon. A not 
unpardonable lack of frankness on Macready’s 
part, and an aggressive and irritating demea 
nor on Browning’s side, brought about ore of 
those mutual misunderstandings which are the 
source of many such separations 

Together with the plays, the production of 
‘Sordello and ‘ Bells and Pomegranates’ con- 
tributed to the reputation of Browning within 
a certain circle, and in bis personal life two 
journeys to Italy belped to fertilize and de 
velop his poetical faculty. During his first 
London period he mingled much with the lite- 
rary set, and was praised by his private friends, 
but his fame did 
and he 


not show 


signs of growing, 


afterwards tared on this fact an 


opinion that literary acquaintance was not of 
so much Value in securi: 


be. 


g recognition as it is 
thought t In person at this time he is de- 
scribed as ‘‘slim, dark, and bandsome,” and, 
says the same authority, the daughter of Mr. 
Fox, ‘‘justa trifle of adandy, addicted to lemon- 
colored kid gloves and such things, . . . full 
of ambition, eager for suceess, eager for fame.” 
Mrs Orr does not think he was ever * foppisb,” 
but sustains the view that he was full of con- 
fidence, excitable in his moods, with a touch of 
flippancy and conceit, and also of warm grati- 
tude for kindness and of enthusiastic admiration 
of others’ talenta. She remarks upon the lack of 
emotional life in this period of his career, that 
s, the life of the affections. The immaturity 
of his mind and the tentative nature of his art 
are well shown by an extract from the corre- 
spondence of 1838 or 185¥: ‘“ I am going to be- 
gin the finishing ‘Sordello,’ and to begin 
thinki: a Tragedy (an Historical one, so I 
shall want heays of criticisms on ‘ Strafford’), 
and I want to have another tragedy in preos- 
pect; I write best so provided. . . . I want 
a subject of the most wild and passionate love 
to contrast with the one I meas to have ready 
in a short time. I have many half-concep- 
tions, floating fancies: give me your notion 
of a thorough self-devotement, self-forgetting: 
should it be a woman who loves thus or a 
man?” His experience of love came five 
years after this was written. 


he narrative of the engagement and mar- 
riage of the poet to Miss Barrett, and of their 
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life together, is given with much fulness, and 
is, we think, the most interesting portion of 
these volumes, He was introduced to her by 
her cousin, Mr. Kenyon. They became at 
once mutually attached, and he proposed mar- 
riage ‘‘ under a sudden and overmastering im- 
pulse.” Miss Barrett had long been an inva- 
lid, and was supposed to be incurable, The 
doctor advised that she be sent south for the 
winter, but ber father did not assent to the 
plan, evidently thinking it would prove use- 
less. Miss Barrett then determined to accept 
Mr. Browning’s offer and elope. She first 
drove to Regent’s Park, and tried to step on the 
ground, and did so probably only for a mo- 
ment, When she ‘felt earth under her feet 
and air about her,” she said, ‘‘the sensation was 
almost bewilderingly strange.” They were 
married September 12, 1846, at St. Pancras 
Church, and Mr. Browning, whenever he came 
back to London afterwards, used to go and 
kiss the paving-stones before the church in 
memory of the event. A week later Mrs, 
Browning left her father’s house secretly, by 
the connivance of her sisters and maid, and 
took Flush, her dog. ‘*O Flush,” she said, ** if 
you make a sound, I am lost.” Mr. Browning 
was in waiting, and they departed for the 
Continent. The marriage had been entirely 
secret, and Mr. Barrett and his sons were much 
enraged. He never forgave his daughter, 
never saw her, and would not see her child 
when she offered to send him. He said after- 
wards to Mr. Kenyon: “I have no objection 
to the young man, but my daughter should 
have been thinking of another world.” 


Mrs, Orr does not underestimate the grave 
risks that were taken by the Brownings. His 
own family were naturally most concerned 
lest the experiment should prove fatal to Mrs. 
Browning and he should be blamed. She was, 
though he did not know it until later in life, 
six years his senior, and the prospect was at 
best that of the union of a hopeless invalid 
with a husband of no experience or under- 
standing of illness, Allturned out fortunately ; 
she gained in health, and they were happy 
together. Mrs. Orr says, however, that to 
suppose that this union “‘ maintained itrelf as 
if by magic, without effort of self-sacrifice on 
his part and of resignation on hers, would be 
as unjust to the noble qualities of both as it 
would be false to assert that its compensating 
happiness had ever failed them.” He was 
wholly devoted to her welfare, and she was 
proud of him and very bappy. Her letters 
abound with expressions of her belief in his 
perfections: ‘‘ Temper, spirits, manners— 
there is not a flaw anywhere”; and again, in 
connection with an error of judgment, which 
resulted in their having to hire two houses, she 
writes: ‘‘ Any other man, a little lower 
than the angels, would have stamped and 
sworn a little for the mere relief of the 
thing—but as to his being angry with me for 
any cause except not eating enough dinner, the 
said sun would turn the wrong way first.” 
The household picture that follows this pas- 
sage is fairly illustrative. Mrs. Browning was 
able then to take only a twenty minutes’ walk 
up and down in the piazza. ‘‘ Miss Boyle,” 
she says, ‘‘ever and anon comes at night, at 
nine o'clock, to catch us at hot chestnuts and 
mulled wine, and warm ber feet at our fire— 
and a kinder, more cordial little creature, full 
of talent and accomplishment, never had the 
world’s polish on it, Very amusing she is, too, 
and original; and a good deal of laughing she 
and Robert make between them, and this is 
nearly all we see of the Face Divine—I can’t 
make Robert go out a single evening.” The 


only difference that ever rose between them 








was about spiritualism, in which Mrs. Brown- 
ing believed; and she annoyed her husband by 
refusing to credit his own expressed disbelief, 
and insisting that they could not disagree. 
The circumstances connected with spiritualist- 
ic manifestations were more distasteful to him, 
probably, and there must have been something 
disquieting in the notion of his wife's enter- 
taining impostures which cannot safely be 
thought harmless, 





THREE TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. By Michael Fos- 
ter, Professor of Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 5th ed. Parts L, IL, 
and III Macmillan & Co. 1888-1890. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. By John Gray 
M’Kendrick, Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine in the University of Glasgow. In- 
cluding Histology, by Philipp Stéhr, Profes- 
sor of Anatomy in the University of Ziirich. 
Vol. II. Special Physiology. Macmillan. 


A Text-Book of Animal Physiology. By Wes- 
ley Mills, Professor of Physiology in McGill 
University and the Veterinary College, 
Montreal. D. Appleton & Co, 1889. 


Tne fifth edition of Foster’s ‘ Physiology,’ as 
stated in the preface, is of the same general 
character and arrangement as that of previous 
editions. That is, the general and special 
problems of physiology are brought forward 
and briefly discussed in an introduction, 
and then taken up in detail, with frequent 
summaries which bring each subject to a focus 
so that its main facts, conclusions, and hy- 
potheses may all be seen at a glance and 
in their true relation. While it is true that 
this edition is in general similar to the older 
ones, it seems like a new book as compared 
with the first, second, or third. In them but 
few figures were given, and these were mostly 
of physiological apparatus and tracings or 
curves; in the present edition, while these are 
retained, and many more of the same kind 
added, there are many anatomical and histo- 
logical figures, making 133 in the three parts 
already published, against 72 in the en- 
tire work as published in the third edition. 
The anatomical figures are very welcome, as 
it is doubtless easier for any one to gain some 
concrete notion of a function if the function- 
ing organ and its structural details are ex- 
hibited. 

The author is especially gifted in bringing 
out with great force and clearness just the 
problems to be solved and the result of the 
efforts already made to solve them, For exam- 
ple: 

‘In the first place, there are what may be 
called general problems, such as, How the food 
after its preparation and elaboration into 
blood is built up into the living substance of 
the several tissues? How the living substance 
breaks down into the dead waste? How the 
building up and breaking down differ in the 
different tissues in such a way that energy is 
set free in different modes, the muscular tissue 
contracting, the nervous tissue thrilling with a 
nervous impulse, the secreting tissue doing 
chemical work, and the like? To these general 
questions the answers which we can at present 
give can hardly be called answers at all.” 


On almost every page of the book are 
changes from the earlier issues. Indeed, the 
various editions of this work form a very com- 
plete and safe guide to the progress in pkysiolo- 
gy, and indicate the great fitness of the author 
for the task of presenting to students a kind of 
summary of the state and progress of know- 
ledge in this department. He seems to have 
no pet theories to carry through in spite of 
changing views and increased knowledge, 








In no department of anatomy and physiology 
bas the activity of original investigators and 
real progress been greater than in that of the 
central nervous system, the subject of the 
third part of this treatise; certainly no part 
shows such marked changes in the different 
editions, especially in this last one. Here, too, 
have been felt more keenly than in other parts 
the fetters of the old, stilted and ambiguous 
anthropomorphic anatomical terminology. So 
largely must the anatomy, embryology, and 
physiology of the lower animals be drawn 
on in explanation and illustration of the 
fundamental facts and principles of structure 
and function, that even the author, who 
in a previous publication (‘ Practical Phy- 
siology *) described the lower animals as if 
in the erect attitude of man, has felt con- 
strained to adopt what has been so éear- 
nestly advocated on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, viz., a terminology determined by in- 
herent structural relations at all periods and 
without regard to the various attitudes with 
respect to the earth assumed by the dif- 
ferent animals in adult life. It must be said, 
moreover, that this terminological change has 
had no inconsiderable share in making the 
morphological account of the central nervous 
system one of the very best and most intelligi- 
ble inany language. As the changes are great- 
est in this part, the lack of the footnote refer- 
ences of the earlier editions is more keenly felt 
than in the other parts of the work. 

The discussion of the physiology of the cen- 
tral nervous system occupies considerably less 
than half of the 288 pages of the third part. 
As it is without doubt the highest stage of 
physiology, so is the interest attaching to it 
the most absorbing. It is here that the fitness 
of the author is especially apparent. Nothing 
could be more lucid than his accounts of the 
experiments and the conclusions to be drawn 
from them, and, further, nothing could be of 
more real assistance to the student or reader 
than the repeated cautions against ascribing 
too much significance to isolated phenomena. 
Yet so constant and clear are the results of 
experiment that the author feels justified in 
saying: 

**Tn shert, the more westudy the phenomena 
exhibited by animals possessing a part only of 
their brain, the closer we are pushed to the 
conclusion that no sharp line can be drawn be- 
tween volition and the lack of volition, or be- 
tween the possession and absence of intelli- 
gence. Between the muscle-nerve preparation 
at the one limit, and our conscious willing 
selves at the other, there is a continuous grada- 
tion without a break; we cannot fix on any 
linear barrier in the brain or in the general 
nervous system, and say, ‘ Beyond this there is 
volition and intelligence, but up to this there 
is none.’” 


Prof. Foster is especially careful throughout 
not to assume too readily that the results of 
experiments on the frog, bird, or one of tke 
lower mammals can be applied directly to a 
man or a monkey: and repeatedly insists 
that great caution must be exercised in inter- 
preting the results of experiments. The phe- 
nomena immediately following an operation 
may wholly disappear as the animal recovers 
from the shock; and, when recovery is com- 
plete, although there is no regeneration of the 
part removed, the animal may so far recover 
its normal mode of action that it would be 
difficult or impossible in many cases to deter- 
mine exactly or even approximately what 
part bad been removed. This holds with even 
so highly organized a creature as the dog. 

In the second volume of Dr. M’Kendrick’s 
work is given the special physiology or physi- 
ology proper, except that of muscular tissue, 
whivh is discussed in the first volume. In ge- 
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neral character and style it is a distinct im- 
provement on the earlier volume, already 
noticed by us. It has far less matter that 
seems subsidiary, and goes directly to the 
point in most subjects, The faults of the gene- 
ral plan are brought out very clearly, inas- 
much as structural details concerning the 
blood, the nervous system, etc., given in the 
first volume, are repeated in this in connection 
with the various organs and systems. But as 
a rule the discussion of structure is more satis- 
factory in the present volume, and perhaps, 
on the theory of *‘line upon line,” it is an ad- 
vantage frequently to review. The author's 
treatment is direct and forcible, proceeding 
from strong convictions, and in most cases the 
conclusions arrived at show a familiarity 
with the best as well as the latest work. It 
is gratifying to see that the work of Ame- 
rican physiologists is recognized, and, in gene- 
ral, that opposing views are fairly presented. 
In matters of detail there is evidence of 
too great haste or a trusting to the state- 
ments of older authorities, For example, the 
statement is repeated from the first volume 
concerning the elliptical form of the red-blood 
corpuscles in birds, reptiles, and fishes, no ex- 
ception being made for the circular, biconcave 
red corpuscles of the lamprey. It is also stated 
that ‘‘no corpuscle similar to the colored cor- 
puscle is found in the blood of invertebrates,” 
while a work frequently cited by the author 
gives examples of severa! invertebrates in 
which there are special blood corpuscles con- 
taining beemoglobin, the red coloring matter 
of the corpuscles of vertebrates. General 
statements are sometimes made where particu- 
lar ones would be preferable, as, in discussing 
lymph hearts, it is stated that the ‘ ampbi- 
bians possess four.” This is true of the frog, 
but in some members of the group as many as 
twelve are present. And on p. 248 it is said 
that in passing from large arteries to their 
branches the combined area of the brarches 
always exceeds the trunk vessel, except with 
the abdominal aorta, whose area is greater 
than that of the two iliacs into which it di- 
vides, while on p. 257 it is stated without ex- 
ception that ‘‘the sum of the diameters of the 
branches of an artery are always greater than 
the diameter of the artery from which they 
sprung.” 

The third treatire under consideration is 
smaller than either of the others, but covers a 
much wider field. Asarule the presentation 
is clear, accurate, and emphatic; and in com- 
mon with the first, and a great many other 
books, the excellent plan is followed of bring- 
ing the salient points of a chapter together in 
a comprehensive summary at the end. The 
general tone and spirit, and the reason for the 
title ‘ Animal Physiology,’ may be under- 
stood from the preface : 


‘IT think any one who will examine the 
methods and reasoning of the physiology of 
the day will not fail, on close scrutiny, to re- 
cognize a tendency to speak of certain con- 
clusions, for various organs (and functions] as 
though they applied to these organs in what- 
ever group of animals found, or, at all events, 
for man, no matter what the species of the 
animal that had been experimented upon. For 
some years I have, in publications of my own 
original researches, strongly protested ayainst 
such methods as illogical. I am wholly ata 
loss to understand how a work, built upon the 
most fragmentary and heterogeneous evidence, 
derived from experiments on a few groups of 
animals, or acertain amount of buman clini- 
cal or pathological evidence, can be fittingly 
termed a treatise on ‘ human physiology.’ ” 


It is clearly out of the question at the present 
day for an author to give in a book of 700 oc 
tavo pages anything like an adequate account 
of general biology, comparative embryology, 
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animal physiology, and the application of evo- 
lution to them, which Prof, Mills claims to be 
original with bimself. There inevitably re 
sults a greater or less amount of superficiality 
and broader generalizing than the actual state 
of knowledge warrants, Although this book 
is in many respects excellent, and the majority 
of its statements accurate, contradictions, bad 
generalization, and half truths are too nume- 
rous. Indeei, all the sins inveighed against 
in the preface and in other parts of the book 
are found too frequently in its own pages. 


THE SOURCES OF AMERICAN LIBERTY. 
Droits et Libertés aux Etat-Unis. Leurs Ori- 
gines et leurs Progrdés Par Adolphe de 

Chambrun. Paris. 1SV1 
Tunis book is the first attempt, we believe, to 
explain to Frenchmen the origin of the rights 
enjoyed by American citizens, The British 
Constitution bas been more than once ex- 
pounded to the French public by French ob 
servers, but, so far as we know, there is no 
other book which explains to Frenchmen not 
only what American legal iostitutions are, but 
how Americans came by them. Tocqueville's 
work is rather an explanation of the effect of 
democracy on the manners and on the working 
of the Governmental machinery than a history 
of legal ideas, He was profoundly impressed 
by the strides democracy was making in his 
own day in all the countries of the Western 
world, and greatly interested in the probable 
effect on society and politics of the principle of 
equality which, after all, supplies democracy 
with its motive force, and to a considerable ex- 
tent with its morality. Hecame to America to 
study it in the belief that it was here that he 
could see its working with least disturbance 
from tradition or inheritance. The conse- 
quence is that ‘ Democracy ia America,’ great 
as are its merits, and wide as its fame has 
been, has always been considered deftctive on 
the historical side, and bas done but little to 
make clear to Frenchmen the exact nature 
and value of the indebtedness of the people of 
the United States to the great foundations of 
English jurisprudence. That Americans en- 
joy English freedom in the English sense, 
everybody knows, but we imagine very few 
Frenchmen, very few even of the readers of 
Tocqueville, are familiar with the exact means 
and appliances by which this freedom is pre 
served from generation to generation, both 
against the encroachments of political power 
and the storms of popular passion. It is these 
means and appliances of which M. de Cham- 
brun bas undertaken to give the history and 
describe the working. 

The task is one for which hardly any French- 
man can qualify himself, even by long resi- 
dence in either England or the United States. 
There is nothing in Anglo-Saxon manners and 
customs which the Frenchman of to-day finds 
harder to understand than our legal procedure, 
with its oddities of terminology and its exter- 
nal absurdity, its steady presumptions against 
the Government, and its extremely circuitous 
methods of attaining politico-legal ends 
Frenchmen and other Continental Europeans, 
therefore, often live half their lives in the 
countries under the common law with nothing 
but the vaguest notion of its working or of 
the origin of its fundamental assumptions; 
and nothing is more common than to find them 
ascribing whatever in it is bard to compre 
hend to the eccentricity of the Anglo-Saxon 
character. 

M. de Chambrun enters on his task with the 
very rare combination of qualifications—long 
residence in the country and Jong practice of 
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American law for French clienta After his 
minute study of Anglo-Saxon institutions, here 
is what he says as to the resemblance between 
American and English politico-legal institu- 
tions (p. 349): 

“ Aside from the question of religious liber- 
ty, which, as we shaii see presently, cannot be 
understood in the same sense in the two coun 
tries, I believe the English and Americans 
bave maintained almost the same principle, 
and that after one hundred years of separation 
the individual rights are in the case of each 
about equal. I think, too, thar, except in the 
matter of applying the Constitution to the 
law, the English judge exercises power as ef- 
fective for the protection of the liberty of the 
English subject as the American judge for the 
protection of the American citizen. Ona these 
capital points the two peoples are in | erfeot 
accord. They walk by the same light and are 
guided by the same principles.” 

When M. de Chambrun comes to compare 
the United States and France from the same 
point of view he has a very different story to 
tell (p. 357): 

“On many occasions,” he says, ‘it bas fallen 
to my lot to respond to the toast, ‘ France: The 
Ancient Ally of the United Staten’ As | did 
not wi-h to repeat the old phrases about Gene- 
ral Lafayette, I looked about carefully, but 
vainly, | confess, for a point of rapproate 
ment, or at least a point of contact, between 
the social and political institutions of the two 
countries. Iwas not able to discover anything 
of the kind. Our Civil Code . . is just the 
oppesite of the Common Law At the same 
time, our civil institut ons everywhere strike 
down free association. In France it seems as 
if this were the enemy that must be strangled. 
In the United States, on the other band, it is 
the protézé of the law. Higher still in the 
order of institutions appear the rights of man. 
in France one can barily find traces of these 
rights, so completely are they crushed out be 
tween the articles of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure and the Pera! Code In the United 
States they constitute sacred rights reserved to 
the citizens.” 


The charters on criminal procedure, in 
which the precautions taken in England and 
America for the protection of the accused 
against oppression in any form are fully ex- 
pounded and illustrated for the benefit of 
Frenchmen, are perhaps the most interesting 
and instructive in the book. The various dif- 
ferences between the position of the prisoner at 
the bar in France and in England or America 
are described by M. de Chambrun with much 
clearness, and he makes no concealment of 
his preference for the English mode of trial. 
The teasing interrogation of the French prison- 
or by the judge by which all French trials are 
opened, and which is often cruel enough to be 
put in the same category with the “ question 
préalable” of the old régime, he condemas 
emphatically. The judgein America, he points 
out, takes no part in the prosecution. He 
simply sits as arbitrator between the State 
and the defence, who fight out their quarrel 
before him on a perfectly equal footing. The 
counsel for the Government, too, instead 
of sitting up on a raised dais, as a superior 
personage, has to contend on the floor with the 
counsel for the defence, exactly as in a civil 
suit. All this would seem shocking in French 
eyes, as would also the impregnabie sileuce in 
which the prisoner is allowed to take refuge 
until the State bas produced its proofs, 

M de Chambrun has, we think, hardly made 
as clear as he might have done the close con- 
nection which this position of the State in 
criminal prosecutions in America has not only 
with the legal traditions touching individual 
liberty, but with the whole attitude of the 
American and English community towards 
the Government. The habit of electing execu- 
tive and legislative officers, which has alwavs 
existed in some degree in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, bas kept the people constantly in mind 
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of the strictly fiduciary character of the ad- 
ministration, and prevented its ever taking on 
the air of a final source of authority. The 
same causes which in France release a Govern- 
ment agent from responsibility to individuals 
for wrongful acts before ordinary tribunals, 
give the French prosecuting officer a semi- 
judicial character, and put the prisoner into 
the hands of the judge for preliminary mental 
tortvre. The dignity of the State has to be 
maintained at any cost in every department of 
administration. None of its representatives 
must ever be allowed to place himself on an 
equality before the law with any individual. 
In all countries which have emerged from des- 
potism the prestige of the Government seems 
of enormous importance, as compared to indi- 
vidual rights and liberties, and this tradition 
shows itself nowhere so strongly as in courts 
of justice, To the sanctity of this tradition 
the individual finds himself sacrificed at every 
turn. The infallibility of the State has to be 
cared for as tenderly as discipline in the army, 
as part of the framework of society. 

But we do not mention this as an impeach- 
ment of M. de Chembrun’s accuracy. The 
precision and judgment with which he steers 
his way through the maze of English and 
American legal authorities are very remarka- 
ble, and, as we have said, would hardly have 
been possible for a Frenchman who had not 
practised as well as studied Anglo-American 
law. 





THE KNOWN IN DANTE’S LIFE. 

La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, da 
G. A. Scartazzini. Volume quarto. Prole- 
gomeni della Divina Commedia, Leipzig: 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1890. 


In 1875, in the preface to the second volume of 
his edition of the ‘Divina Commedia,’ Dr. 
Scartazzini announced that he should com- 
plete his elaborate commentary by a fourth 
volume, containing sucb historical and critical 
matter as would sum up and complete the re- 
sults of his long and painstaking labors as an- 
notator. It would, he hoped, be ready in 1878, 
The patient investigation of many students 
during the fifteen years which have passed 
since the present volume was thus announced 
has changed in many respects our ideas about 
Dante.. The romantic history of Dante’s life, 
the bel romanzo, as Scartazzini calls it, 
with its embassies to various powers, with its 
frequent journeys to other countries, its 
years of university training at the centres 
of learning, with its important part in 
the political, philosophical, and literary 
life of the time—all this has been put 
to the test of the severest critical study. In- 
stead of knowing almost as much about Dante 
as about Dryden or Gray, we have learned 
that we really know very little of his outward 
life—very few facts that could show us how 
he looked, what he did, what he said, or what 
were the incidents, important or trivial, which 
made up his relations with the life of his time. 
The work of Dante scholars, a work now more 
organized than ever before, has aimed in the 
last few years at reducing this fine romance of 
Dante’s supposed life to a sound basis of his- 
torical fact, in order that with these facts— 
even if, indeed, they be few—-thorovghly in 
mind, we may go on, without false concep- 
tions at the outset, to understand that which 
is of much more importance—Dante’s inner 
life, his life as shown in his works. 

To the reader of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ 
then, who is anxious to have no misconception 
of the facts of Dante’s life, Scartazzini’s 
‘ Prolegomeni’ has a peculiar interest, as the 
work of a man who for a quarter of a century 





has studied with almost superstitious rever- 
ence every scrap of writing which concerns 
Dante’s life and works, and to whose accuracy 
and enormous capacity for labor we owe the 
best modern commentary on the ‘D.viva 
Commedia.’ The second division of the work 
in hand need not detain us here. It treats 
cursorily of the language and literature of the 
trecento, and then, at greater length and one 
by one, discusses various writings of Dante, 
their main characteristics, and the dates at 
which they were written, adding a bibliogra- 
phy of the chief books bearing on them. In 
short, this second part is in general equivalent 
to the corresponding part of the author’s small 
hand-book, published by Hoepli in 1883 and 
translated by Mr. Davidson in 1887. The first 
part of the ‘ Prolegomeni,’ however, calls for 
more careful attention: it treats definitely of 
the life of Dante. What, then, has Scartazzini 
to say to us after his twenty-five years of 
study, and how do the results which he has 
reached compare with those of other workers 
in the same field? 

According to Scartazzini the ascertained his- 
torical facts in the life of Dante Alighieri 
about which there is no doubt. are few in num- 
ber. The son of Alighiero and his second 
wife, a certain Bella, he was born in Florence, 
in May or June, 1265, of a Guelph family, 
whether noble or of the people we cannot tell. 
Dante had a brother and a sister, but we know 
nothing more of them, or indeed of their 
parents, than that they existed. As to the 
events of Dante’s early life we are scarcely 
wiser. He was at the Battle of Campaldino, 
June 11, 1289, if we may believe the testi- 
mony of Bruni or trust to Dante’s hint in the 
‘*Purgatorio” (v. 91), and at the siege of 
Caprona later in the same year. At some 
time before his exile—certainly not after 
1298—he was married to Gemma Donati, by 
whom he had at least four children. Of her 
character we know nothing: whether she was 
a good wife or he a good husband we have— 
long disputes among critics to the contrary— 
no means of ascertaining. It is not even cer- 
tain whether, after January, 1302, he ever saw 
her again. 

Dante held no political office before 1295 or 
1296. In 1296, in obedience to the Ordinances 
of Justice, whereby no one could hold office 
unless enrolled in one of the Seven Arts, he 
entered his name among the doctors and 
apothecaries, On December 10, 1296, and 
March 14, 1297, he is recorded az speaking in 
the Councils of the One Hundred. In 1299, 
he was ambassador to San Gemignano on the 
part of the republic of Florence.* Of the 
other thirteen embassies of Dante reported by 
Filelfo we have no proof whatever. From 
June 15 to August 15, 1300, he held the office 
of Prior, an honor by no means extraordinary. 
The quarrel which led to the banishment 
of the leaders of both the Blacks and the 
Whites occurred in December, four months 
after Dante had left office. It is not true, 
then, that he could have had a part in 
the sentence of banishment which caused 
the death of his chief friend, Guido 
Cavalcanti.t In April, 1301, almost a year 
after he had finished his term of service 
as Prior, Dante appears again in the public 





*This Scartazzini denies, declaring that the docu- 
ment which is supposed to prove the embassy {is not 
now to be found and probably never existed. It has, 
however, recently been discovered and is published in 
the Rivista Critica, ii., 29 (Jan., 1885.) 


+ Here Scartazzini’s zeal for clearing away mere 
rumor from the record of Dante’s life has led him 
astray. Guido Cavaicanti, he says (founding his state- 
menton an error of Villani’s), was banished in Decem- 
ber, 1300, notin June. But Cavalcanti died in August, 
1800, as Del Lungo has proved by the record in the 
Obituario di S. Reparata. See Del Lungo, * Dino 
Compagni,’ vol. ii., pp. 98,110, and 114, 





records, this time as supervisor of certain im- 
provements which were made in the Via di San 
Procolo. In the same year he voted, April 14, 
in the Consiglio delle Capitudini, and on June 
19 and September 13 we find him recorded as 
taking part (consulutt) in the proceedings of 
the Council of the Hundred, These few bare 
facts are really all that we know of Dante's 
political services to the republic of Florence. 

Shortly after Charles of Valois entered Flo- 
rence, and the Guelphs came into power again, 
the new Podesta, Cante de’ Gabrielli, in a de- 
cree of January 27, 1392, declared Dante guilty 
of barratry and other crimes, and condemned 
him to a fine of five hundred florins, banish- 
ment for two years, and the entire loss of civic 
rights, Forty days afterwards, March 10,a 
further decree declared that Dante (and four- 
teen others) had not obeyed the decree of Jan- 
uary 10, and condemned him to death by burn- 
ing if he ever came into the power of the State. 
The reasons for Dante’s exile were probably 
these, He had opposed the coming of Charles 
of Valois and the intervention of the Pope in 
the affairs of Florence. He was an enemy of 
the party of the Blacks, fidelium devotorum 
sancte Romane Ecclesie, He had, moreover, 
for several years repeatedly shown himeelf un- 
friendly to the Guelph policy. In 1296, 1297, 
and again in 1301, he nad perhaps opposed— 
in vain—a bill granting money to aid Charles 
IL. of Naples in subduing the rebellious Sici- 
lians. In 1301 he had certainly voted nihil flat 
on arequest from Boniface for a hundred sol- 
diers. No wonder that the Blacks discovered 
that the large amount of money which must 
necessarily have passed through his hands as 
Supervisor of Roads, paved an easy way toa 
charge of theft. 

It is in the highest degree improbable, Scar- 
tazzini thinks, that Dante was the Ambassador 
of the Whites at Rome in the autumn of 1301. 
Villani, who would have been certain to know 
of such an event, does not mention it, and his 
statements seem even to preclude it. The 
Pope was not at Rome at that time, but at 
Anagni, and Dante, of all men, one would sup- 
pose, was the oue least likely to be sent to him. 
Dante probably joined the band of exiles, 
whose numbers were rapidly increasing. 
He was at least with them, as his signature 
shows, at San Godenza, at the foot of the 
Apennines, not far from Florence, June 8, 1302, 
when they entered into a certain agreement of 
indemnity withthe Ubaldini. Sometime later, 
displeased with his company, he left the allies. 
In March, 1304, or at some time previous, he 
was in Verona at the court of Bartolommeo 
della Scala. August 27, 1306, he was living in 
Padua, as his signature to a notary’s deed 
shows. October 6 of the same year we 
find him in Sarzana, in Lunigiana, as procura- 
tor of Franceschino Malaspina. Either before 
or after this he is said on good authority to 
have studied in Bologna and in Paris, He 
may, indeed, have been in Paris when he 
heard of Henry the Seventh’s expedition into 
Italy. Late in 1310 or early in 1311, he sent 
forth, from what place we do not know, his 
celebrated letter to the Princes and Peoples of 
Italy. March $1, 1311, from somewhere in 
Tuscany near the source of the Arno, he sent 
to the Florentines his tremendous letter of in- 
vective, the only result of which was a new 
sentence of condemnation against bim. April 
16, 1311, he was at the same place, and writing 
a letter of humble remonstrance and earnest 
advice to the Emperor, whom, as he hints, he 
had met shortly before. 

From 1311 on, Dante’s movements are even 
«nore indefinite. It is said that in March, 1314, 
he was in Venice, ambassador of Guido No- 
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vello da Polenta of Ravenna to congratulate 
the new Doge. But the letter, written in the 
vernacular to his master, which alone gives us 
this information, was first known to exist only 
as late as 1547, and is at best of doubtful au- 
thenticity; for, in 1514, there was no new 
Doge at Venice, and Guido was not then 
Lord of Ravenna. Our only knowledge about 
Dante’s movements during this period is that 
in 1315 or 1316 be wrote a letter to the 
Italian cardinals, and that we have an in- 
dignant letter, perhaps authentic, alidressed 
by him in 1316 or 1317 to a relative at 
Florence in reply to a proposal that he should 
make submission and return to that city. 
About 1315 he was certainly in Lucca, He 
may, too, have passed some time at the 
court of Can Grande at Verona. At any rate, 
not earlier than 1316 he came, at the invitation 
of Guido da Polenta, to Ravenna, where, with 
at least two of his children, he spent the 
remaining years before his death on Septem- 
ber 14 1521. 

To such a barren narrative does Scartazzini's 
close criticism narrow down the bel romanzo. 
His method, the reader will observe, is to 
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he stimulates research and rigorous 


examination; in a few pages, without wander- 


ing into unnecessary excursions—the besetting 
sin of most books of this kind—he indicates, 
usually with a statement of his own solution, 


all the problems which the student of the his- | 
torical facts of Dante's life must at one time or } 
On the other hand, this vol- | 


; ume of ‘ Prolegomeni’ is a disappointing one. 


Scartazzini is at his best as acompiler. Asan 
acute and learped compiler he bas produced the 
best commentary on the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ In 
the part of the ‘ Prolegomeni’ which we have 


| taken uv, be has shown his best characteristics 
| —a skilful compiler’s acuteness and learning, 


| however, 


doubt at every point, to admit nothing as a | 


fact in Dante’s life of which there is not tangi- 
ble proof. In the application of this method, 
in which he follows the brilliant Prof, Bartoli, 
Scartazzini, as we have seen, sometimes goes 
toofar. Doubting and testing at every point, 
he sometimes doubts too subtly, and argues 
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him elf into finding an obstacle to belief when 


none really exis‘s. 


Scartazzini’scritical examination of thefacts | 


of Dante’s life is undoubtedly valuable, He 


clears away error and unconscious prejudice | 


with the strict honesty of the trained investi- | 


gator. As a critic of life and of literature, 
Scartazzini is distinctly inferior. 
When he comes to Dante’s real life, his in- 
ner life, and tothe consideration and expla- 


nation of Dante’s works, one must reluctantly 


admit that he is dull, unsympathetic, and un- | 


satisfactory. 
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Chicago . L. E 


Life of Sir John Franklin amd 
London George Fhillp « 

MeLeod, Grace D. Stortes of the Land of Evangeline 
Boston: D, Lothrop Oo. 61.25 

Miller, F.M. TheScience of Language 
vola, Charles Scribner's Somes 

An Kiementary Treatise on the 

ferential and Integral Calculus. Leach, Shewell & 

Sanborn. 62 


New at 


Page, f.N. On Newfound River. Charles Seribner’s 
ms. 61. 
Plerce » Squier L. Dt. Philadelphia: J. B Lippincott 
Co uy 


Praed, Mrs. Campbell! The Soul of Couniess Aciria 
United States Book Co. & cents 

Prime, W.C. I Go A fishing. New ed 
Bros. 

Ridgeway, A. Diana F ~ ae 
Lippincott Co. Ween 

Roberty, E. de La Pt siloso phie du Siecle Parts 
Germer HKailliere & Cle 

Sloane, T. O'Connor The Arithmertte 
Norman W. Henley &Go. 61 

Smythe, A. E.S. Poems, Grave and Gay Torento 
Imrte & Grabam 


Harper & 


Philadeiphia: J. BR 


of Electricity 


Rweee, M Problems of the New Lite Ashtab tla, 
. lL. Swift 
Tancra ra, Capt. K Epiextes from For King aad 
Fatheriand isTvv Longmans, Green & Co “ 
cents 
eo paration of Advertisements. George P. Rowel 
The “Post Restoration Perfod of the Chureh tn the 


Hritish Isles E.&J.8.¥ hg & Co 
The Psalms. Macmillan & cs a 5 
Thomas. Annie. The Rol t 

Book Co. & cents 
Walt, H. W The Wat ring Places of the Vosgere 

Longmans, Green & Co *i 
Wordsworth, W 

thew Arnon 


United States 


Poems, Chosen and Edited by Mat 
Harper & Bros 


Exhaustion. 


HORSIFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


‘he phosphates of the sys- 
tem are 
effort, and 


consumed with every 
exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. The 
Acid Phosphate supplies the 
phosphates, thereby relieving 
exhaustion and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to 
the taste. 

Dr. A, N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 

‘Decidedly beneficial in nervous 
sae 

Dr. S. ° 
says: 


. Newman, St. Louis, Mo 


’ 


A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion,’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.,| 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ** Horsford’s"’ 
All others are spurious, 


Never soid in bulk. 
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OF 


SPECIAL INTEREST. 


BEYOND THE BOURNE: Re- 


ports of a Traveller Returned from ** The 
Undiscovered Country.”” By Amos K. 
Fisker, Author of ** Midnight Talks at the 
Ciub.”? i6mo, vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.00, 


This account of “ three days in the other world” has 
all the fasetnation of the best type of speculations as 
to the future life. It is ingenious, philosophical, lucid 
in style, candid tn ope and breathes throughout a 
profound and hopeful belief in the immanent Deity. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER: A 


Study of his Personality, Career, aad Influ-. 


ence in Public Affairs. By Joun R. How- 
ARD. Three Portrai's. vo, vellum cloth, 
with label, 75 cents. Originally published 
as Introduction to Beecher’s ** Patriotie Ad- 
dresses,’ now separately issued to provide a 
concise and comprehensive Beecher biogra- 
phy at a low price. 


‘** Gives a well-proportioned view of Beecer’s whole 
career, and is enriched with many personal reminis- 
cences, anecdotes, and letters.”— Brooklyn Times, 

** Written from the point of view of close personal 
intimacy, but with discrimination.”—The Nation. 





JUGGERNAUT: A Veiled Re- 
cord, A Novel. By Geo. CARY EGGLESTON 
and DOLORES MARBOUKG. Cloth, with Hin- 
du design in gold by T Bsn, $1.25, 


**No tangle of plot, but a keen, irresistible story of 
two lives, swift, straight, and brilliant as a sword- 
thrust—and as terrible.”—Howard’s Column in New 
York Press. 


**They have brought out ina flerce white light the 
inevitable moral ruin which this apparently respecta- 
ble pursut, (unreculated ambition and desire for money 
asameans of power] carries with it. . . . Wil'be 
read for its tragic pathos. The moral of it needs no 
emphasis; it lieson the very surface of the tragedy.” 
—Christian Union. 


MURVALE EASTMAN: Chris- 


tian Socialist, A Novel. By ALBION W, 
TourGke. Vellum cloth, decorated, $1.25. 


** Judge Tourgée has struck many valiant and tren- 
chant blows in the cause of the oppressed, but even 
his ‘ Fool’s Errand’ will not equal in strength, scope, 
and thrilling interest as a story this powertully eluct- 
dated illustration of the Christ-given principle of so- 
cialism.’’—Boston Home Journa . 





FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS. 


NOW READY, 


STATEAND FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
IN SWITZERLAND. 


By JOHN MARTIN VINCENT, Ph.D. 


Librarian and Instructor in the Department 
of History and Politics, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


250 pp. 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“Of all the foreign federal constitutions now in 
operation, the most a rtant for comparison with 
the Constitution of the United States is that of Swit 
verland. Switzerland is composed of the most ancient 
groups of republics which still retain their republican 
institutions; it is also the oldest confederation now in 
existence; in many respects it bears a strong resem- 
blance in government to the United States, and many 
problems common to both federations have been 
worked out in Switzerland in a manner most instruct- 
ive to Americans.” 


Switzerland is of particular interest just now, for on 
August 1, 1891, the six hundredth anniversary of the 
republic will be celebrated. A sketch of its constitu 
tional history during that period will be found in this 
volume. 


Orders should be addressed to 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
BALTIMORE, Mp, 





The $s,ooo Prize Novel ! 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
P. O. BOX 3366, BOSTON, MASS., 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 


WHAT'S BREDIN THE 
BONE. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


This Novel took the Five Thousand 
Dollar Prize awarded by London “ Tit- 
Bits” for the Best Work of Fiction. 


Price, 35 Cents. 
For sale by all booksellers, or mailed by publisher on 


receipt of price. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 





EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


$2,000 000 00 


Capital subscribed.... 
1,000. vC0 00 


Paid (in cash) 
Surpius and undivided profits..... 396,716 85 
Assets.... 11,168,685 04 


This company solicits correspondence about ‘all 
frat-class investments, 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, Wa- 
ter, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 

Issues ita debentures and negotiates mortgage 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P, SHAWHAN, Sec’y and Treas. 


OFFICES: 

Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Berlin, Germany. 


New York, 208 Broadway. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Sts. 
London, England. 


DENVER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD, and is to-day the most pros- 
perous “ in the West. Investors in Denver realty 
cannot fail to realize handsome profits, and they will 
have the benefit of my knowledge of values gained b 
fifteen years’ residence and five years’ active real- 
estate business. 

place your money at 8 PER CENT. net semi-an- 
nual interest, first_mo on ha inside pro- 
perty only. HIGHEST FERENCES. 


F. S. STODDARD, 


Room 206, Boston Block, Denver, Col. 








There are lots of good fields for investments, but 


BEAUTIFUL BOISE 


IS THE BEST ON EARTH, 

The capital and metropolis of a young State of won- 
derful resources. 

Judicious investments will realize from 25 to 100 per 
cent. per annum, Some have cleared 500 per cent. in 
the past year. 

For particulars address 


THE COLORADO INVESTMENT COMPANY, 

Boise City, Idaho. 

% FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 

0 Principal and Interest guaranteed. Loans 

made on productive real estate yearly increas- 

in value on a conservative basis, and only 

after personal examination by us. Interest pay- 

able in New York Exchange. We invite corre- 
spondence. Very highest references. 


Puget Sound Loan, Trust, and Banking 
i Company 
(Paid-up capital $125,000), 
NEW WHATCOM, WASH. 
PECIAI, CATALOGUES, describigg 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.’s Books of Art, Biogra 
phy, Essays, Fiction, History, Poetry, Politics, Reli- 


lence, and Travel, will be sent to any address 
4 Park St., Boston. 











upon application. 





BOOKS 
TO TAKE WITH YOU. 


Arlo Bates’s Book o’ Nine Tails. 
Margaret Crosby’s Book of Stories. 
A Question of Love. A Swiss Story. 
Emily Dickinson’s Poems. 


Ursula, and the Lily of the Valley. 


BALZAC 
George Meredith’s One of Our Conquerors. 
Mrs. Brush’s Inside Our Gate. 


A Woodland Wooing. 
NAM. 


By ELEANor Pour- 


George Sand’s Nanon. 

Albrecht, and A Lad’s Love. 
BATES. 

Miss Brooks. By Exiza O. Wuire. 

One Summer’s Lessons in Practical Per- 


spective. Told in tbe form of a story 
for young people, by Mrs. Brusu. 


Knight’s Idyls of the Field and By Leafy 
Ways. 


By ARLo 


Jeffries’ The Gamekeeper at Home and 
Wild Life in a Southern Country. 


Olive Schreiner’s Dreams and Story of an 
African Farm. 


Mrs. Moulton’s In the Garden of Dreams. 


Sold everywhere. ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Publishers, Boston. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
HAVE NOW READY: 


Theodoric the Goth, the Barba- 
RIAN CHAMPION OF CIVILIZATION. 
By THovas HODGKIN, author of ‘ Italy and 
Her Invaders.’ (No, 4 in the Heroes of the 
Nations Series.) 12no0, cloth extra, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Recollections and Impressions, 
1822-1890. OcTAVIUS BROOKS FROTHING- 
HAM, author of * Boston Unitarianism, 1820- 
1850.’  8vo, $1.50. 


Politics and Property, or Phrono- 
CRACY. A Compromise between Democ- 
racy and Plutocracy. By HENRY SLACK 
WORTHINGTON. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Vision of Misery Hill: A 


Legend of the Sierra Nevada; and Miscella- 
neous Verse, By Mines L’ANSON. 8voO, 
Iliustrated, $1 25. 





*,* No. 2, ** Notes on New Books,”’ and Pros- 
pectus of the Heroes Series, sent on application, 


MILLION 


BOOKS 
RARE, CURIOUS, CURRENT, IN STOCK. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than at any Book 
Store tn the Worid, 


LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
3d door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 




















